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ABSTRACT 

This report of the Curriculum Commission at 
Concordia examines all aspects of the academic program and sets forth 
recommendations for its improvement and reform. Chapter 1 discusses 
reasons for a curriculum study, and Chapter 2 looks at the goals of a 
liberal arts education in a Christian college. Chapter 3 deals with 
the curriculum itself, and contains recommendations about the course 
plan, expansion of the pass/fail option, and revision of core 
reauirements with suggestions for its administration. Proposals for 
establishing minority studies, interdepartmental majors, and student 
participation in academic planning are also included. Chapter 4 
discusses some economic considerations and looks at the ’’role and 
reality” of liberal arts colleges. Recommendations are made 
concerning the administrative and economic responsibilities of the 
departmental and college officers. The last recommendation sets up a 
timetable for the implementation of all proposed changes. Appendices 
include a summary of the 70 recommendations, results of a 
questionnaire sent to all students, and bibliographies, (DS) 
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PBEFACE 



On October 2, I968, the Board of Regents of Concordia College authorized 
the establishment of a Curriculum Co mmi ssion "to engage in full- time study 
of the instructional program in the summer of I969, " \T±th the charge that the 
"commission shall make its report through the Dean of the College to the Sen- 
ate of the Faculty and remain charged i;ith responsibility for the study until 
the Senate of the Faculty has completed the examination of the commission's 
recommendations . " 

Curriculum study did not originate with the Commission which now pre- 
sents this report. Considerable work had already been done for us by a fac- 
ulty group, and several reports on revision of core requirements had already 
been presented to the faculty. The Board of Regents in its resolution wished 
to "commend the curriculum study currently being made by the Faculty of Con- 
cordia College and encourage the Faculty to continue this comprehensive study 
of the curriculum with a view to updating requirements, courses, and instruc ■ 
tional techniques in a manner consistent with the best traditions and pur- 
poses of a church- related liberal arts college." 

Our gratitude, for enabling us to have time and funds made available to 
us for what we hope will be a fairly thorough examination, is therefore first 
due to the Board of Regents for its insight and concern; it is encouraging, 
to say the least, that our Regents are thoughtfully concerned with all as- 
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pects of Concordia College, and have enabled us to devote a summer’s research 
to an examination of the college’s instructional program and to those aspects 
directly related to that. 

We are also fully aware, and want expressly to recognize, the influence 
of two other individuals, an influence never exercised in the sense of con- 
trol but always as encouragement and model. President Joseph L. Knutson has 
led the college since 1951> has seen it grow from a small and not always ade- 
quately funded institution to a college that can take pride in its educational 
oppo27tunities . Dr. Carl Ba^ey, Vice President for i\cademic Affairs, became 
Dean of the College in 195^* Although on leave of absence during the academic 
year I 968 / 69 , the kind of instructional climate that he has helped to develop 
— with not merely tolerance but active encouragement of faculty concerns with 
the college — has in a real sense enabled us to conduct our inquiries this 
past year and summer, (in addition he allowed us to infringe on his leave- 
of-absence time when questions arose which we felt he could help us with.) 

One other person should be expressly recognized: although a member of 

the Commission, quite obviously his concern was immediately responsible for 
the establis^ent of the Commission, and for helping us constantly by pro- 
viding the climate (academic and financial) in which we could do as thorough 
a job as we were capable of. Dr. Paul Dovre, Executive Vice President of 
Concordia College, and Acting Dean of the College during Dr. Bailey’s ab- 
sence, gave us ready and free access to the kind of information that enabled 
us to make our report more than an "academic" exercise. 

The Commission’s work was accomplished through background reading, meet- 
ings of the commission, and meetings with individuals at Concordia and at 
other institutions: the bibliographies indicate the range of our activities. 

All resolutions are addressed, as proper under the Constitution of the Fac- 
ulty, either to the Faculty Senate, to the Faculty, or to the Administration. 



Abstracts of all reading and research, and transcripts of any special meetings 
were made available to all Commission members. Special research assignments 
are indicated in the list of Commission members: 

Dr. Thomas Christenson, Assistant Professor, Department of Philosophy 
Chapter II, Core 

Dr. Paul Dovre, Executive Vice President, and Professor, Department of 
Speech and Drama 
Student and Faculty Profiles 

Dr. H. Robert Horaann, Associate Dean of the College, and Associate Pro- 
fessor, Department of Chemistry 
The Course Plan, Innovations at Concordia College 

Dr. Harding Noblitt, Professor and Chairman, Department of Political 
Science 

Core Administration, Finances --local and regional 

Mr. Omar Olson, Student Member of the Curriculum Commission 
College Programs, Innovations 

Dr. VJalther G. Prausnitz, Professor and Chairman, Department of English 
Chairman, Curriculum Commission 

General background research; Areas not specifically indicated above 

\le acknowledge with gratitude the help of Dr. Albert Bartz, Professor of 
Psychology, whose preparation and analysis of the Student Questionnaire (Ap- 
pendix C-l) proved invaluable. Dr. Paul Sponheim, formerly Chairman and Pro- 
fessor of the Department of Religion, served as a member of the Commission 
until his appointment to Luther Theological Seminary; although he could not 
be Tzith us at the time the final reports were dravzn up we are grateful to him 
for the devoted and willing work he did for us during the I968/69 school year. 

The college’s administrative officers were more than merely cooperative; 



their interest^ willingness to supply information, and good sound practical 
advice are all gratefully acknowledged: J. L. Rendahl, Vice President for 

Admissions; Roger Swenson, Vice President for Development; William Smaby, 

Vice President for Finance; Donald Dale, Registrar; Albert Anderson, Coor- 
dinating Provost of the Tri-College University. 

Our secretarial staff worked impossible hours, and cheerfully tolerated 
impossible deadlines^ we cannot name them all, but especially want to thank 
Mrs. Helen Shaw, Miss Cynthia Poulson, and Miss Karen Pohlig (who was also 
responsible for the indexing of all research reading, for the index to inno- 
vative programs [Appendix C] and for the indexing of college programs [Appen- 
dix B] ) . 

We apologize for one inconvenience to the reader; typing schedules 3nd 
printing deadlines prevented our having continuous pagination in this edition 
of the report. Chapters I - IV have the customary consecutive page numbers; 
in each of the appendices, pagination is by section and page number. The 
Table of Contents, we hope, will make use of the Commission’s Report possible 
despite this difficulty. 
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CHAPTER I 



SOME REASONS FOR CURRICULUM STUDY 





Concordia College, a chxirch-related liberal arts college, has decided to 
evaluaV3 and reconsider its curricular structure, in other words its raison 
d’etre . It appears as if certain external, or fringe, eleiaents were respon- 
sible for this decision, but that does not mean that the considerations 
offered here need to be similarly limited. We were told that the college 
had "worked with [the] present curriculum a long while," we knew that within 
a relatively short period of time the student body had more than doubled in 
size, and it was apparent that the conseq^uent changes in size and composi- 
tion of faculty had also contributed to raising questions about purpose and 
implementation . 

It would be unfair not to recognize at the same time that the pressures 
for maintenance of the status quo are real and have validity. A comprehen- 
sive study of college alumni revealed that 85 percent of our graduates would 
return to Concordia if they had it to do all over again, and, perhaps even 
more impressively, over 70 percent of those students who had attended the 
college without completing graduation requirements similarly indicated their 
willingness to return to the college. A questionnaire was also made avail- 
able to approximately 50 percent of the students currently enrolled at the 
college and it too failed to isolate any major dissatisfactions with the cur^ 
riculum or with methods of its administration. 
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There was some uneasiness during the I968-69 school year that the num- 
ber of student withdrawals had increased slightly, hut there was no conclu- 
sive evidence that a major cause was instruction or curiiculum, and since one 
year*s experience could hardly be considered a trend, this too was a factor 
that could not be considered sufficiently important to warrant a general 
reconsideration of the curriculum. The Curriculum Commission met with most 
of the academic departments involved directly in the present core require- 
ment, and from these interviews also the clear impression was received that 
faculty had no great discontent as far as present teaching or courses are 
concerned. 

In short, it seemed to us that we would have no major revolution on our 
hands if we recommended no changes, if we suggested that we do nothing about 
our present curriculum. The Commission was established by the Concordia 
Board of Regents to conduct a ’’comprehensive study of the curriculum with a 
view to updating req.uirements, courses, and instructional techniques in a 
manner consistent with the best traditions and purposes of a church- re la ted 
liberal arts college,” and our report to change little would most likely be 
acceptable to the major portion of our constituency: faculty, students, ad- 

ministration, and church. 

We will, however, recommend considerable changes in our report, resolu- 
tions calling for adoption by the various legally responsible elements of the 
college; the faculty- at -large, the Senate of the faculty, the administration. 
We will also recommend further study, sometimes to be conducted by individual 
departments, sometimes by groups to be appointed or elected for specific re- 
search purposes. 

We trust that our reasons are not frivolous, demanding change for its 
own sake, or putting recommendations together merely to have something to 
show for our summer’s study. That the college has earned the satisfaction of 
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msiny of its constituents is pleasing, of course « However, while none of us 
can — as a result of our very brief review- -(jualify ourselves as significantly 
i2cre informed than we were, we have been made aware that our curriculum does 
achieve what it should. 

O^ar catalog makes certain claims about the liberally .educated person, 
but we question whether results come near expectations. Have we stimulated 
"intellectual curiosity", or have we measured the student *s ability to re- 
me?nber a certain number of "facts"? Do our students indeed .possess the 
fsbility to master an unfamiliar body of knowledge without guidance ? (it 
?joight be consoling to remember that even PhJl candidates have , difficulty know- 
ing what constitutes a possible topic, but consolation may not be the best 
curricular prescription.) Does the student understand the methods of sci- 
ence" if he deals exclusively with the fruits of research? Does the narra- 
tive of history assure the student an understanding of the nature of man and 
of the institutions and processes of society"? Does he appreciate the worth 
of knowledge for its own sake," or are we training him for jobs that pay 
well? "There are probably not more than a score of colleges .. .that would 
dare to be in reality what they claim’ to be in their catalogues." 

It may well be that some of the above questions are invalid because they 
imply assumptions about what constitutes liberal arts. We can ask other 
questions . We know that half of our entering, freshman class places in the 
upper quart lie of the A.C.T.3 we must unfortunately recognize that the pei 
formance of our top Seniors on such examinations as the G.R.E. hardly does 
justice to the potential with which they came to us. Every year questions 
are asked about the poor attendance at the D.ecture series and artist course 
events: we know that many of our students are busy, but is it also possible 
that we have not sufficiently stimulated their curiosity to make them want 
to try the unfamiliar? It is unfortunately also true that among those stu- 



dents who withdraw from college are some who showed the greatest promise, if 
entrance scores are a halfway reliable source of prediction. 

William Sloane Coffin, Jr., speaking of both churches and universities 
said that "our problem is not that we are incompetent, only that we are some- 
how insignificant: not that what we say is not impressive intellectually, 
only somehow unimportant historically." His question "how many educators are 
concerned with the great implacables of life" is sufficiently disturbing when 
we consider the strait- jacket of courses, credits, class attendance^ Veblen’s 
hope that a "university is not a place for teaching but for learning" seems 
rather forlorn in light of che results we produce (no matter how ambitious 
our aims) . 

We recognize that no curricular prescription guarantees effectiveness, 
that so-called "great teaching" (hopefully always implying considerable 
learning) can take place in a refresher course for garage mechanics, and 
that the most intellectually august subject matter doesn’t automatically prom- 
ise what the student has a right to expect. However, our concern rests pri- 
marily in attempting to provide on our campus the kinds of learning situations 
where something significant can take place, vrnat determines significance, 
wha.t values we subscribe to, what we hope to accomplish for our students 
(and therefore for ourselves as a community of scholars) we will be talking 
about at the appropriate places in this report. We do want now again to 
improve the educational possibilities on our campus; we believe that some 
systems (assumptions, organizations, implementations) are more easily and 
directly conducive to producing desired results than the structure under 
which we now operate. 

Because Concordia College is currently in full operation, our recommen- 
dations should as much as possilbe take cognizance of the givens, and they 
must in addition be practical (capable of implementation). We are aware of 
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csr'bsin problsnis "bhal; confrori't many if not most llbar&X arts coXl 6 g 6 S> V 6 
are also aware of the particulars as they relate to our own campus. Included 
in our present situation are certain factors that must he taken into consid- 

eratinn. 

One of the conditions with which any curriculum proposal must reckon is 
the faculty that will he putting it into effect. We make some observations 
about what we believe to be characteristics of our present faculty, with cer 
tain implicit ■ recommendations for future- policy . (These will be made expli“ 
cit later in our repprt.) 

Faculty salaries have improved considerably, although all difficulties 
have not been overcome . There was a time not too long ago when the most 
competitive salary level was that for the inexperienced M.A., and the next 
that for the inexperienced Ph.D. Those days are no more, and we need perhaps 
no longer fear the kind of built-in economy that some universities have had 
to adapt, a rapid turnover in lower teaching ranks . Still there is some evi- 
dence that for a few new teachers Concordia College was only the place to 
gain experience and complete the doctoral degree, although as yet we can dis- 
cern no trend in that direction. Salaries, in other words, while not the 
major issue they were in the past ere important enough for us to be concerned 

with college economy. 

We are now in the position furthermore to be selective about faculty, 
provided that we can offer to them a rationale for college teaching that is 
other than emotional. The predictions that soon there would be more good 
faculty applicants than readily available good jobs were underestimated. 

1969 already produced, in all fields, more applications for jobs than vacan- 
cies. We have the opportunity now to build the kind of curriculum that will 
make college teaching an opportunity rather than an experience, the kind of 
curriculum that will more readily identify to new faculty what a liberal arts 
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college attempts to achieve and be. (if our new teachers have difficulties 
seeing and understanding this, how do we expect our students to know it?) 

Anyone who has spent some time interviewing prospective applicants knows 
that again and again we explain only the fringes (and fringe benefits) of 
college teaching. We speak of teaching loads, and certainly at Concordia 
College we know that these have been reduced considerably in the last few 
years. Rit has there been active consideration given to the purpose of such 
reductions? Are they financially defensible by themselves, defensible be- 
cause we know (end believe) in what these reductions are to accomplish for 
the faculty, hence for the students? Is it possible that we are imitating 
university policies without insisting on university standards? 

Our library planning has improved considerably. But one still hears 
again end again the faculty requests that our library be made a research li- 
brary. While this is obviously impossible (Harvard was started 260 years 
earlier than Concordia College), to what extent are faculties (who at the 
college are significantly involved in the selection and building of the book 
collection) aware of purposes for which the collection is designed? When we 
conduct the new faculty member through the library to show him the materials 
"in his field", are we implicitly apologizing for our not having the facili- 
ties of a major university, or are we aware of what a college stands for? 

Our uncerbainty in this area extends to other instances as well: wc 

are again tempted to be apologetic to our new faculty about research oppor- 
tunities and about the kinds of professional contacts that our new "recruits 
will have. But does that really represent the college as it ought to be? 

We are not for a moment willing to ally ourselves with the kind of vague non 
sense that is sometimes said about colleges, that at undergraduate institu- 
tions one teaches, and at the universities one does research. Research and 
good teaching seem to us to be sjmonymous, and the statement that one neces- 
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sarily excludes the other is not vei7 sensible. But is it not interesting that 
our usual way of talking about research is entirely within the format of 
specialization that necessarily exists at the universities? Are colleges 
therefore merely inferior universities, universities without the resources 
(faculty, libraries, equipment) to do significant work? 

Itony of the most interesting and interested contributions made to the 
college in recent years have come from some of the younger members of ohe fac- 
ulty. We do however recognize also that these teachers have come most recent- 
ly from the highly specialized atmosphere of university study, that their 
contacts have been graduate students at a sophisticated level of achievement, 
and that therefore their judgment is liable sometimes to be affected by their 
immediate past. Perhaps some of our admiration of "programs stems for this 
fact; if there is an area of specialization lacking in the curriculum let's 
put it in. For that matter, is there a teacher who can't remeniber the shock 
of discovering that the lowly freshman does not write as well as someone with 
eight more years of schooling? 

But it is unfair and misleading to ascribe exclusively to the younger 
faculty this kind of uncertainty about what college is and should be. We in- 
terviewed a good many of the departments currently involved in what is re- 
ferred to as the "core curriculum" at Concordia College. It seemed illumin- 
ating that all except two of these departments spent considerable time in 
explaining and defending their majors program, that in fact only two depart- 
ments devoted their meeting with us to a consideration of their role in gen- 
eral education, (in examining the financial implications of the current core 
curriculum, we found that only one department spent more money per credit 
hour in its core program; in all of the other departments the bulk of the 
money was spent on the major program.) Is it our intention to make the col- 
lege a university with limited funds, a prep school, or does the college have 



its own role and importance? It is our belief that a liberal arts education 
is not exclusively preparatory for later professional work. 

There is considerable evidence that our uncertainty— or failure to recon- 
sider and redefine clearly what college goals and purposes are--is shared by 
many in a great many places . There appears to be, for some, a three-way com- 
petition arising for what traditionally was the place for college education, 
and we want briefly to consider these elements: improvements or changes in 

secondary school education, the rise of new junior colleges, and the appar- 
ently growing importance of the graduate or professional school. 

There is some evidence that there has been improvement in what is being 
taught at the secondary level] the consequent assumption that therefore lib- 
eral arts education is losing some of its function seems however to be based 
too heavily on the idea that either institution is largely responsible only 
for the handing out of information. It is the latter that can be tested on 
advanced placement examinations. T'/hile there is evidence that our own area 
has not yet fully caught up in the over-all stepping up of pace that holds 
for Eastern high schools, there is also in addition something to be said for 
the fact that the high schools’ improvement program "is no threat to the col- 
leges but the very opposite. It does not obviate the importance of the col- 
lege but permits it an importance it has never been able to assume because of 
inadequate secondary instruction: it permits the college to engage in higher 

education." 

The days of remedial English courses, for example, are still rather re- 
cent in the memories of some of us, as are those of remedial arithmetic. It 
may, hopefully, not be too long before introductory foreign language competence 
will also be as much taken for granted as the ability to write a complete 
statement in English. These improvements should enable the liberal arts col- 
leges to gain some confidence in themselves— they are not being displaced but 
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at last given those opportunities that had already existed for some of their 
prestige sister institutions for much longer. 

Furthermore, we believe that there is room for considerable improvement 
in our relationships to the high schools from which our students come . There 
is very little information available (and there may be even very little in- 
terest on the part of some of us) to learn about what is going on in the high 
schools from which our students come . We have considerable interest in the 
graduate institutions (those from which we came and those to which we send 
our good students), but we have rather sadly neglected the schools which our 
students attended before they became freshmen. While we recognize that for 
many students education has been extended from one to four years more than 
used to be the case, we have not fully informed ourselves of our own place, 
as a liberal arts college, in the continuum of education. Our relationships 
to the high school should not merely be passive (i.e. information seeking) 
but also active in helping each other understand uur respective places and 
function . 

The traditional four-year college is also facing pressure from another 
source, the increase in the nuniber of junior colleges. While it may be too 
early to evaluate just how this will affect us, one aspect of the increase 
in the number of new institutions should not be neglected by us: there is a 
great deal we can learn from them regardless of whether they will in the fu- 
ture modify our role in the educational program. We must, in the first place, 
be aware of the fact that we may have an increase in the number of transfer 
students, and our curricular planning must take this into account. But, far 
more importantly, we believe that we should make every effort to become better 
acquainted with what is going on at some of these places . Allan Cartter 
quotes one university president; "if you are going to innovate, you better 
do it the day before you hire the first faculty member." 



There is also some pressure "being felt (or imagined) as exerted by the 
graduate and professional schools. We have assembled information later in 
this report, information collected by us through correspondence with all of 
the major graduate institutions and many of the professional schools. But 
even at this point it is possible to ask, without requiring much in the way 
of evidence, whether we have not all of us been guilty of preparing students 
specifically for a certain school, of using our own professional contacts to 
place students, in short of again minimizing the place that the four-year 
liberal arts college has: we see ourselves as hurried by the secondary 

school, displaced by the junior colleges, and dictated to by the graduate 
schools. Perhaps the jokester who invented Conduit College was not so far 
wrong: excuse the students from the freshman year through advanced placement, 

send them to the Washington Seminar and to some work- study experience in the 
sophomore year, have a year abroad for all juniors, and try for early admis- 
sion to graduate school for the seniors, 

It isn't only our stvidents who are searching for their identities, it is 
their institutions as well. And this search does not seem to us idle, nor is 
it the kind of search that can be satisfied only by fine words in the preamble 
to the college catalog. We are, for example, beginning to become rather ser- 
ious about the possible common market involvements between Concordia College, 
Moorhead State College, and North Dakota State University, just as we have 
maintained a student exchange between ourselves and "\Tirginia Union University, 
and are considering one between Concordia and Fort Lewis College. If we are 
interested merely in the logistics of sending our students hither and yon, if 
we consider any and every possible combination and emphasis as equally valid 
in the student's program, then we do not need to concern ourselves further 
with any of these programs but allow our administration to pursue them as 
they wish. ,But would it not also be a good idea to question the role that we 
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as a college have to play in any of these programs, to ask ourselves just 
■tfhat it is ve have to offer, to become clear in other words of just what it 
is we stand for as a liberal arts college? That may have absolutely no 
bearing on our relationships to any of these four other institutions, but at 
the very least it seems to us as still one more important reason why an eval- 
uation and examination of curricular goals is important right now. 

We are told much about the pressures for earlier specialization, of the 
demands from technology* but we ask that these so-called pressures be 
ined not in terms of vague generalizations but of the evidence that is avail- 
able. Is it indeed the graduate schools which pressure us into increasing 
the size of our majors, or is it our own notion? It does not seem to us tha 
either the schools or the employers are forcing us to become junior graduate 
schools and vocational institutes. In addition, it seems surprising that -t.e 
would so unquestioningly obey what others want from us, even assuming that 
they want it. That is a notion foreign to anyone who has ever attendea a 
faculty meeting: "The blunt truth is that, as institutions of learning, we 

have allowed our initiative to become dulled and our courage eroded. We have 
allowed ourselves to be led along pathways not of our own choosing and have 
not often enough made plain what our pathways are . We have frequently taken 
refuge in broad platitudinous statements of objectives; then we have com- 
pounded our error by doing very little to fortify these statements with spe- 
cific programs that show we mean what we say . And rarely have we re-examined 
our goals in the light of the needs of contemporary society, except in scien- 
tific or technological aspects; thus, in the eyes of many people, we are no 

reaching to the heart of our reason for being." 

These introductory comments have so far concerned themselves with two 
major elements. First we have tried to assemble some impressions about our 
faculty (salary trends, the reputation of college teaching, teaching loads. 
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research opportunities, and departmental organization) . It seemed to us as 
if, organizationally hence reaching into aims and implementation, we are at- 
tempting merely to do what is familiar to all of us from the graduate schools, 
and it may well he that that is not the best system for a college, (it is 
even difficult to call unconscious imitat:i.on a "system.") Just as no cur- 
riculum can guarantee good teaching, so the organi'^-ation of the college is 
similarly no guarantee: it may be however that just as a curriculum can more 

self-evidently stand for certain goals, so also that the organizational struc- 
ture can be more effective in making possible what we want to attain. Secondly, 
since nationally there are considerable pressures on colleges in general, and 
since locally the question of our own identity is again made possible to us 
when we are about to ally ourselves with institutions allegedly different from 
o^irs in purpose and scope, again it may be advantageous for us either to de- 
cide that we have no place or plan other than making classes of any and all 
kinds available to any and all students, or to decide that we have a rather 
specific place to fill. 

There is a third element that forces us to examine our curriculum with 
considerable care: tht, cost of instruction. Traditionally the territory 

from which we draw our students is one that does not allow us really to com- 
pare ourselves fully with other private colleges as concerns the cost of tui- 
tion. We have evidence that we have far fewer students coming to us from 
North Dakota, the area from which in the past most of our students came. 

While we have attracted students from other areas (areas in which our tuition 
charges are not yet as steep as they are in most parts of our territory), we 
question whether, at least in the near future, it is practical for us to con- 
sider any large expansion of our admissions area. 

Economy is a dirty word for some faculty members: we hope that we make 

no recommendations just because they are economical, but we also hope that 



no reconmendations •will "be not considered just because they happen to be eco- 
nomical. The time has not yet come -when as a college we are confronted with 
inevitable curtailment of some curricular offerings, but it may not be too 
far in the future. It is therefore possible now to examine not only curricu- 
lum purpose, but also curriculum efficiency. 

The administration has been laudably permissive in the past in allowing 
a great many individual paths for individual faculty, and the result has been 
a healthy one: elsewhere in this report are listed some of the educational 

experiments (innovations) conducted at Concordia, and the list is quite im- 
pressive, testifying to an interested and concerned faculty. But experimen- 
tation is costly, and not all experimentation is necessary. Instruction is 
costly, and not every course is necessary. 

We have had to increase tuition two years in succession, and we are still 
having a difficult time balancing the budget. That means that priorities must 
be set, and these priorities are going to have to take into account some bal- 
ance achieved between the various claims . A liberal arts college is not a 
graduate school: that doesn*t mean it’s less, or less good* it merely means 

that it has an entirely different function. Not every course is necessary, 
even if it does deal with a faculty member’s pet research area. We can all 
point to institutions that proudly announce new general programs without 
having even minimal library resources; we can also all point to institutions 
that buy new faculty by adding new courses, and we have some well founded 
suspicions that ‘this expensive fringe benefit does not lead to a decrease in 
the rate of faculty turnover rate, or to any improvement in the educational 
programs of such institutions. 

It is easy for us to criticize the "state of the college": salaries for 

upper teaching ranks have quite a long way to go, the library collection is 
still only minimal, equipment is old or lacking. But there is only one major 
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item in the college’s entire budget, and that is its instructional budget. 

And we, as faculty members, are responsible for spending most of it, and un- 
fortunately often guilty of spending it by being concerned for the single 
course or department without consideration of the relationship of our needs 
to those of the entire institution. 

We have tried, during our summer’s work, tc inform ourselves as fully 
as possible of the literature related to college education in order first of 
all to create for ourselves again some awareness of what a college, particu- 
larly a Christian liberal arts college, is and should.be. As a result of this 
we are far from c.onvinced that liberal arts colleges are anachronisms. Sec- 
ondly, we have tried to implement our concept of goals in various ways: a 

core curriculum, suggestions about calendar, economy, faculty, learning ex- 
periences — any aspect of the college that is directly related to curriculum. 
The work is far from finished, but we hope that at least it has been started 
in such a way as to make possible active discussion and responsible implemen- 



tation. 



CHAPTER II 



GOALS OF LIBERAL ARTS 



To the outsider, many discussions of the goals of collegiate institu- 
tions appear to be so much verbiages a stri’-ging together of extremely vague, 
nondescriptive valuational terms. In many cases, surely, the vagueness is 
due just to the fact that we, the readers, are outsiders to that institution. 
Hence we have difficulty translating the language of goals into the language 
of concrete tensions, practical hopes, operations, and personalities which 
are the context for that discussion. But we, as students, faculty, and ad- 
ministrators of Concordia College, are insiders to this institution and hence 
should be well acquainted with the concrete situations mentioned. The. worst 
thing that could be said about this chapter on goals is, therefore, that it 
suggests nothing to us. If it identifies nothing, excludes nothing, makes 
no distinctions, and implies nothing for our own practice (be we students, 
faculty or administrators) then it too is vacant verbiage. 

This chapter on the goals of Concordia College is, at the least, an at- 
tempt to provide a statement of the premises, emphases, and at leas'c some of 
the implications resident in the resolutions of this report. Hopefully it 
will also show the coherence of those resolutions and the ways in which they 
are integral to the highest stated purposes of this college. 

Concordia. College, like every responsible college, is alert to the expec 
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tations of those associated- her. These expectations arise variously from 
the commitments of the college’s founders and leaders, from historical associ- 
ations of the college, from the roles other well-hnown colleges have assumed, 
and from vays that the college has chanced or chosen to advertise herself. 

These expectations, while they are daily registered with some of our 
administrators, are all too often only vaguely recognized by many of us. We 
are well enough aware of our own expectations for the college but unfortu- 
nately forgetful of the variety of expectations which are the context for the 
college as a whole: the college is expected to provide appropriate profes- 

sional training in certain areas, to provide training requisite to assuming 
positions in graduate or professional schools. It is expected to provide 
something more and somtuhing qualitatively different from what can be had in 
high schools and in public institutions of higher education. It is expected 
that the .college provide normal opportunities for socialization of students, 
dating, entertainment, and various activities. The college is asked to give 
expertise on the one hand, breadth of background and general literacy on the 
other; to spur and discipline creativity, provide great learning experiences, 
provide great aesthetic experiences, and meaningful religious experiences. 

The college is expected to provide answers to perplexing personal, religious, 
and moral-philosophical questions. It is, as well, expected to teach the 
documents and traditions of the Church, to instill reverence for and exer- 
cise her students in the practices of the faith. It is expected to instill 
habits and to reinforce moral codes valued by society. The college is ex- 
pected to be the cutting-edge for social consciousness and reform. It is 
asked that the college be a research center, an employer, a parent, a friend, 
and indoctrinator of religious, moral, or political ideals, “t is expected 
to be a business and a home. The college is expected to pursue prestige, be 
it in the performance of artistic or athletic enterprises, in the post- 
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baccalaureate performance of her graduates, or in the reputation of its fac- 
ulty. The college is asked on the one hand to be committed and single-minded. 
On the other hand .-ze very legitimately expect that it be diverse; that it be 
"all things to all people." 

Pressure to make clear what the college "stands for" comes not only from 
outside sources. Such pressures are common to other kinds of institutions 
as well. But there is a peculiar need for a college to be a communi;^ , hence 
to see its own identity. A real identity is a necessity for the survival of 
a small college; it is a necessity if the college is to be seen in a world 
of expanding multi -versities . A sense of community is necessary as well for 
students — students need to be able to identify themselves with their college. 
"When students cannot with pride do tha1^ then that college is in serious trou- 
ble. 

We, of the commission, think a discussion of this collegers goals to be 
an important part of this college-wide curricular re-evaluation. It is well 
for us to consider what things are implied in the fact that Concordia is a 
college, a liberal arts college, and a Christian liberal arts college. 

Concordia is a college . One might be tempted to think that nothing of 
importance is implied by that obvious fact, but that is not so. The aim of 
a college is to educate. Hence, the main concern of a college must be di- 
rected toward the educational changes effected in her students . There may be 
other attentions as well but they must never replace the educational develop- 
ment of students as the pervasive concern. Wherever the desire to turn a 
profit, to build an academic empire, to impress the public, to provide secu- 
rity or opportunity for staff or to insure the maintenance of the status q.uo 
occurs at the expense of the students’ optimal educational development, the 
college, as a college, is failing in her most general task. 

Of course, not all the changes that occur in students are affected by 



the college. The student moves in other circles of influence as well. It is 
obvious that not everything the student learns is taught him in the college 
context-- the boundaries between the development occasioned by the college 
(both on purpose and by the way) and that development occasioned by public 
media, home, and other extracollegiate experiences can never be drawn. But 
it is also true that there is no area of student development that is auto- 
matically outside the concerns the college may legitimately have for its stu- 
dents . 

How, then, do we determine those areas of student development for which 
this college will assume responsibility? The answer is net to be found in 
the definition of a college as such. The areas of responsibility are rather 
determined by conscious choice. Hence colleges differ in emphases. They 
differ in kinds of students they seek to serve, they differ in educational 
aims they mean to effect, they differ in instructional ’style,* they differ 
in directions of energies and in economic priorities, and, as a function of 
these differences, differ in curricular design. 

Let us consider five areas or issues in which collegiate policies vary 
widely. In abstracting each of these issues in turn, and by initially polar- 
izing the alternative positions, we have constructed caricatures of ten col- 
leges. (Some of them may bring to mind colleges of your acquaintance.) The 
characterization of these polarized programs will provide us not only with a 
context of alternatives, but hopefully with a vocabulary within which we can 
then define the particular course of this Christian Liberal Arts College . 

Issue A. Academic Requirements 

l) The student designed curriculum of Freedom/ Responsibility 
College; This college has no academic requirements. 'Each 
student is responsible for designing his own course of 
study. The institution offers as an apology for such a 



program that they vould teach their students responsibility 
and that students can assume responsibility for their edu- 
cations only if they be allowed freedom to err* 

Such a program is defensible only if there is reason 
for confidence that the majority of students will not err 
the majority of the time. It is responsible if, for in- 
stance, the students have parents who can stand as models 
of what it means to become educated. It is responsible 
also if the students are highly motivated, either by their 
maturity or by peer-pressure to pursue some of the tradi- 
tional ’marks of education.' 

The faculty prescribed program of Requirement Col- 
lege: This college has prescribed very nearly the entire 

course of study for its students . Outside of the fact 
that the student may choose a major, almost all of his 
courses are required. This institution argues that stu- 
dents are very poor Judges of what their own best inter- 
ests are and are particularly vulnerable to some particu- 
lar temptations. This college takes as its goal the pro- 
viding of the student with as much of the requisite skills 
information, and disciplines as time allows. 

Such a program is defensible in situations where the 
student has no -readily available model of an educated per- 
son, or where there are good reasons for producing stu- 
dents with identical educational experiences. It is a 
responsible program, perhaps, where the students' parents 
are uneducated and oriented to goals quite other than 
those the college hopes to effect. The program is defen- 
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sitle, moreover, in cases where it has been demonstrated 
that the students are not appreciably less motivated in 
prescribed courses than they are in situations that they 
have chosen for themselves. 

Concordia has recognized that her student body is diverse. Entering 
freshmen vary greatly in high school training, kinds of families, and in 
general sophistication. We have rightly thought this to be a good situation. 
But it does place the college in something of a dilemma on the issue of re- 
quirements and electives . We recognize that a system of requirements that 
may be genuinely confining to some may yet be hazardous to others . 

Given the diversity in motivation and sophistication of our student body, 
there are three main directions we might go. First, we could provide for 
them individually, either prescribing or letting them design their own pro- 
gram of study as their maturity allows. This course has one great imprac- 
ticality: we have no way to confidently measure maturity unless it be the 

students* good sense to choose for himself what we would have chosen for him. 
The program would as well have serious consequences for the morale of those 
students for whom we prescribe studies. Second, recognizing the diversity of 
our students we might steer a middle road, suited perhaps to our * average* 
student. VJere this to be our course we must be kept aware of the changing 
character of our student body. Third, we might prescribe a minimal curricular 
structure for all our students and then make a serious effort to direct our 
students* attention to the value possibilities resident in the rest of the 
curriculum. This latter direction seems most advisable. 

We must ma ;e good on the much publicized claims of small colleges to 
give individualized attention to students. We must, in other words, take 
our advisement roles much more seriously, realizing that students have a va- 
riety of concerns and questions. We must avoid the tendency to mechanically 
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grind out student schedules, without occasioning some questions in the stu- 
dent’s mind about his o\m educational development. We must make much more of 
the opportunity to orient our students to the aims as well as the mechanics 
of our liberal arts curriculum. We must frequently make curricular means and 
ends the subject of college -wide reconsideration. We must pursue curricular 
evolution to match our constantly evolving situation and student body. 

Our aim is twofold. First, we do want to produce a person who does take 
education to be a personal responsibility. We desire that a person should 
pursue course work and independent study because ^ sees it to be in his 
interests to do so, and not because ^ make him do it. Only such a self- 
moved student will pursue his own education as- a lifetime ta.sk. On the other 
hand, we occasionally hear students express thankfulness that they were re- 
quired to do sdme thing which proved to be of great value; something which, 
left to their own devices, they would have avoided. It is sometimes argued 
that students are poorly motivated wherever something is required of them; 
that a prescribed course is regarded as a hurdle, and something to get out 
of the way. This is undoubtedly true in many cases. But we all know that 
it is just as true that students can- be, and often are, well motivated in 
required courses and that they can therein accomplish those very ends in vir- 
tue of which the courses were prescribed. 

We believe that the problem of motivation is not solved by removing re- 
quirements. We believe that the requirements that a college sets down should 
function not only as a means to educational development, but that they should 
stand as a model, for both students and faculty, of the educational develop- 
ment the college is trying to effect. We recognize, moreover, that motiva- 
tion is a serious problem, but a problem best solved by a rigorous program 
of orienting students toward the aims of liberal arts education. 




I ssue B. Kinds of Teaching . There are at least three different kinds 
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of educational situations to which we give the name teaching. We will dis- 
tinguish them here by naming them respectively, training, indoctrination, 
and instruction. 

Training is a method of shaping intelligent habit (i.e. a habit that we 
know ^en and when not to employ). Hence the teaching of occupational skills 
and routines falls under this heading. Training is part of the teaching of 
every field since there are certain habits of mind or routines of organiza- 
tion that are requisite to mastering any discipline. It is a mistake, how- 
ever, to equate the teaching of a discipline with the teaching of its tech- 
niques. ■ Consider then the caricature: 

l) Training College: This institution aims to develop those 

skills needed for immediate job employment, and to develop 
them as efficiently as poss1.ble. It does not believe in 
wasting its time in non- vocationally oriented subjects. 
Extreme cases of such institutions are barber colleges, 
or business colleges, but programs devoted expressly to 
training (nurses' training, teacher training) may also have 

A 

such emphases. We in no way mean to give a negative value 
to such programs, but merely wish to point out that their 
teaching technique may not be any more desirable for our 
institution than ours would be for them. 

Indoctrination is a method of teaching appropriate responses. It is a 
teaching of, and occasionally an apology for, a certain set of answers without 
a rigorous consideration of what the criteria for truth are in that particu- 
lar case. Indoctrination does not inquire into the kinds of evidences, the 
relationship between evidences and judgments nor into the criteria for truth, 
acceptability or truthfulness of a given subject. In other words, indoctri- 
nation avoids teaching the structure and criteria of knowledge in a disci- 
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pline. It teaches the answers without a thorough discussion of what con- 
stitutes either a problem or an answer in that field. Consider the carica- 
ture: 

2) Indoctrination College; This institution aims to develop 
students who know the answers^ that is students who assent 
to a set of propositions determined in advance. The stu- 
dent’s progress toward this goal can always easily be mea- 
sured by objective tests; we need only find out whether 
he knows the answers or not. The examinations, on the 
other hand, need not measure whether the student has any 
reasons for thinking these answers to be right. 

We need not think of indoctrination only in politi- 
cal or religious terms • Indoctrination can occur wherever 
we teach answers to the* neglect of teaching what it is 
that constitutes an answer. Indoctrination is a tempta- 
tion in any field where orthodoxy is a- virtue, hsnce, for 
nearly every collegiate’ department . 

Instruction is the teaching of the evidential structure of a discipline. 
That is, instruction makes clear the relationship between a judgment in a 
given discipline and the evidences for that judgment. Instruction in litera- 
ture, for example, would not merely provide characterizations and analyses 
of works. That kind of teaching of answers, by itself, is indoctrination, 
and requires only that the student memorize the characterizations given by 
the professor or by the authoritative textbook. Instruction in literature 
always makes clear what the relationship between the facts of a work and 
critical judgments or characterizations of it must be. It. teaches both the 
methods and criteria, for legitimate judgment. Instruction in history, to 
take another example, makes clear what the evidences for historical judgments 



are and how one goes about making such judgments. Instruction in the sciences 
makes clear what it means to have adopted a theoretical language and what 
kinds of things are data for that science . Instruction in philosophy or re- 
ligion makes clear the senses in which moral, metaphysical or theological 
statements are validated or otheivise justified. But an emphasis on instruc- 
tion does not mean merely a course in methodology and epistemology. Rather 
it is a course which presents information and details facts, but does this 
along with a pervasive asking of the question, "How do we know that these 
things are true?" 

Instruction explains the role of special abstractions, vocabularies, and 
observation techniques in the structure of a discipline. It includes dis- 
cussion of the relation between theoretical structure and data, and discus- 
sion of the kinds of things that are, and are not, facts in a given disci- 
pline. Instruction involves, in other words, an awareness of the presuppo- 
sitions of any discipline. A "wrong" response entertained on the best avail- 
able evidence is better, as a product of instruction, than the "right" an- 
swer learned by rote. Answers taken on authority, learned by rote, memorized 
as question- responses are the fi'uits of indoctrination. Instruction, on the 
other hand, would develop the student’s ability to think through a problem 
and find answers, employing those patterns of analysis characteristic of each 
of the disciplines and appropriate to the subject matter or problem- context 
being studied. 

The central teaching aim of Concordia, should be instruction in all the 
disciplines offered. This is in keeping with our claim to be a liberal arts 
college. Concordia need not cease offering those training programs that our 
curriculum now includes, but we must never allow them to occupy an exclusive 
place in any student’s course of study. Training and instruction can be in- 
tegrated into the same curriculum. Indoctrination, on the other hand, can be 



allowed only as a temporary teaching tactic. It cannot he allowed as an edu- 
cational aim in a liberal arts institution. Indoctrination binds a student 
both to a certain set of prescribed responses and to the question/response 
situation. Instruction, on the contrary, fits a student for free inquiry. 

Issue C. Specialization or General Education? 

l) Specialization College: This college aims to produce 

students most advanced toward the culmination of some 
specialization. The college boasts of being able to guar- 
antee advanced placement for many of its graduates in 
graduate and professional programs . It includes it its 
ma;5o^ sequences courses ordinarily found in graduate 
school offerings . This college is identified by its long, 
sequential major programs. It explicitly encourages stu- 
dents to decide their. major fields early, even before en- 
tering college, to insure their completion of the college s 
major, sequences. The institution argues for their program 
by pointing out that knowledge is increasing so rapidly in 
all fields that one needs all the time he can get to mas- 
ter it . Specialization seems to be the vocational key- 
word for our time . And specialization is possible only 
through curricular concentration and optimal use of edu- 
cation time. 

2 ) Generalization College: This college has no recognizable 

departments as such, .and no major programs. The curricu- 
lar program is designed to cover every discipline in a ba- 
sic way and to provide breadth of exposure and general 
literacy in all fields . This college also points to the 
fact of increasing specialization, but concludes that the 
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abundance of specialists and the dearth of generalists is ^ 

one of the serious problems of our time. Wot only do we 
need professional generalists in government, journalism, 
education, etc., but we need a general population ac- 
quainted with a large number of specialties and able to 
evaluate those specialties* various claims. 

Moreover, the college argues that education for voca- 
tional specialization is doing a disfavor to the students. 

The necessity for specialized jobs in a given area might 
disappear completely as new techniques, automated devices, 
and computers are more fully developed. Special fields 
will doubtless change substantially several times in one 
person’s lifetime. The most valuable vocational asset 
will be adaptability, not technological expertise. 

College students, likely because of their energy, impressionableness, 
and lack of identification with fixed societal roles, are amplified exhibits 
of the unresb, lack of confidence, and angry impotence felt by many of us 
confronted with an increasingly complex world. These feelings are particu- 
larly acute for those of us who try to be learners . 

The sheer weight of knowledge media, new discoveries, new techniques, 
new jargons, inflicts a paralyzing effect on the learner. It inflicts, in 
fact, a sense of intellectual impotence. The world is seen as innumerable 
disjunction^ isolated parts each under the auspices of some team of experts. 

The possibility cf comprehensive knowledge is admittedly a thing of the past. 

But the psychological impact of that impossibility' is just beginning to reach 
us . We are recognizing more and more that with the proliferation of know- 
ledge there has come a diminishing of understanding. This recognition of the 
inverse relation of knowledge and understanding has upset Western man’s tra- 
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ditional intellectual confidence. There is a growing mistrust of traditional 
disciplines and the knowledge they generate. This mistrust manifests itself 
in the somewhat mis-stated complaint about the 'irrelevance' of the disci- 
plines and the courses that teach them. Despairing of the possibility of 
understanding, students have turned their energies to 'involvement' and 'raw 
experi^ :ce . ' 

The disciplines are removed from understanding also by the fact that the 
languages of those disciplines and the academic organizations which embody 
them are discrete. Hence, we seem here to have an inverse relationship be'^n/een 
kno'\7ledge as generated by the disciplines and communicability. The special- 
ized languages and the abstraction, the very things which make our disciplines 
possible, also seem to make meaningful communication between artist and critic, 
scientist and politician, or even between scientist and scientist, impossible. 
Hence, 'abstraction' is increasingly becoming a pejorative term. Concrete- 
ness, on the other hand, is worshiped. 

The educational community has not made it sufficiently clear to stu- 
dents what they are abandoning when they abandon abstraction and the often 
peculiar languages which effect it. We will not solve the problems of having 
our specialized knowledges run away from us by denying their importance or 
'relevance.' That they are rele/ant is indexed by the havoc that many of 
them can, and some do, work on individuals, nations, races, and on our en- 
vironment. Dropping-out, or in more precise terminology, a return to pre- 
abstractive experience, is not a defensible course to take . Hather we need 
a concerted educational effort to effect some kind of understanding, to see 
the disciplines in perspective. 




Concordia College is a liberal arts college . As such the college should 
be committed to occasioning an understanding of the disciplines. One thing 
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necessary to developing this understanding is a rather thorough pursuit of at 
least one discipline. One cannot claim to know a discipline well until he has 
worked in it for some tiii. We conclude, therefore, that a somewhat concen- 
trated study of one field is requisite to understanding the nature of disci- 
plines in general. We conclude, in curricular terms, that Concordia’s tra- 
ditional insistence on a major for graduation should he continued. 

Another thing necessary to developing this desired understanding is a 
recognition of the ways in which a given discipline or specialty relates to 
or differs from other disciplines. One cannot claim to know any field unless 
he knows the boundaries of applicability and the peculiarities of technique 
characteristic of that discipline . A person who supposes that his specialty 
is the only way of doing things does not understand the nature of disciplines 
as such. The avoidance of that kind of narrowness must be one of the educa- 
tional aims of any liberal arts college . We conclude that a breadth of ex- 
posure goes far toward increasing a person’s understanding both his own spe- 
cialty and the alternative disciplines. 

The most acceptable alternative to specialization is not, therefore, the 
generalism characterized above. Rather it is an educational development which 
integrates specialization into a context of other disciplines and modes of 
expression. The aim is to pursue one discipline with some thoroughness and 
to see it as one discipline, and hence as one set of abstractions and methods, 
among many. The aim, in other words, is to see our major discipline in the 
perspective of other disciplines and in the context of a full life. We con- 
clude that our curriculum design should include the requirement of major 
programs for all students, distribution requirements which provide an acquain- 
tance with other disciplines, and the curricular opportunity for integrating 
disciplines to each other or to pervasive problems or interests. 

Issue D. What Is Taught, Information or Methodology? 
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1) Information College: This college aims to provide the 

maximum information in its courses. The curriculum con- 
sists therefore predominantly of survey courses tau^t in 
the most efficient mass-lecture manner. Departmental di- 
visions are made according to subject matter and core re- 
quirements are supposed to cover the very minimum of in- 
formation requisite to becoming an ‘informed* citizen. 

2) Methodology College: This college emphasizes the teaching 

of the methods of the disciplines. Its history courses, 
for example, teach the techniques of historical research, 
judgment and reporting. Its literature courses, for an- 
other example, teach the Student how to analyze a text 
rather than providing him with ready-made analyses . 

^ Instruction, as defined under Issue B. above, never allows the mere 

transference of information. Instruction involves a discussion of the meth- 
odology of a discipline; a realization that what constitutes a fact in one 
discipline may not constitute one in another. Moreover, it is an explicit 
recognition of the fact that abstractions are being made and that the disci- 
pline rests on the acceptance of certain definitional or methodological as- 
sumptions . A merely informed person becomes uninformed as soon as the in- 
formation he possesses becomes dated. If the person has not mastered the 
discipline itself he will never be able to advance the boundaries of know- 
ledge. Neither will he be able to evaluate other, and perhaps contradictory, 
information which demands his attention as others expand those boundaries. 
The merely informed man in any field is therefore already far behind. More 
^ ^ seriously, a merely informed man will not know how to cope with basic con- 

ceptual shifts which may necessitate the reinterpretation of ell the facts 
constituted in the discipline. In short, while there is advantage to pro- 
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viding students with information, we must always provide them with the ability 
to discover and evaluate that information for themselves. 

Issue E. Socialization and Moral Training. 

1) Intellectual Skills College: This college is devoted 

solely to teaching the academic disciplines. It is de- 
fined negatively insofar as it denies any responsibility 
for the socisQ. or personal development of the student. 

2) Socio-Personal College: This institution emphasizes those 

aspects of collegiate life which contribute most to the 
development of socially acceptable, socially comfortable, 
personally mature students. It may on the one hand de- 
vote considerable energy to the creation of a healthy so- 
cial climate and the engendering of the social ’graces.’ 

On the other hand, it may consider the whole task of edu- 
cation to be therapeutic, and the main aim to be helping 
the student ’find himself.' 

One goal of liberal arts education is certainly to know one’s self. An- 
other is to understand and find one’s place in society. We firmly believe 
that such goals can, in large part, be gained by appropriation of the vari- 
ous disciplines . Not all disciplines, of course, have the same k in d- of so- 
cietal or personal- life relevance. We know ourselves or society only when we 
can recognize ' causal relationships or patterns in each. We recognize the 
latter only when given requisite vocabulary and patterns of analysis. We 
feel at home in the world only when we can see ourselves as effective agents 
in it . We can value our world only when we recognize the structures of in- 
terpretation and textures resident in it. We ought, in conclusion, have a 
continuing emphasis on social and personal orientation at this college . If 
we do not we then are neglecting a most significant part of the whole man. 
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I”” ) But we ought to be able to direct our attention to these ends without direc- 

ting it away from our academic program. If the two are divorced from each 
other there is sometning seriously wrong with both. The disciplines apart 
from our social and personal development lack relevance^ the latter apart 

from the former lack intelligibility. 

We conclude, in summary, l) that the curriculum must be so designed so 
as to provide sufficient know-how for its graduates to assume a variety of 
roles. The most numerous roles assumed by our graduates upon leaving college 
are elementary or secondary teaching, further study in graduate or profes- 
sional schools, and types of executive trainee programs. There are certain 
skills necessary to almost any position. These skills should be developed i 
the curriculum in the most efficient ways possible, with a concentration of 
faculty talent and energy, and avoidance of unnecessary duplication. 2) We 
O conclude that the pursuit of a thorough grounding in one discipline should 

be one of the central goals of the curriculum. 3) conclude that an un- 
derstanding of diverse disciplines, the evidential structures of the know- 
ledges they generate, and their relations to each other, should be one of 
the central goals of the curriculum. 4) We conclude that the student should 
be encouraged to take responsibility for his own education. We wish to guard, 
• therefore a part of his curricular time for his elective employment. This 
should be the third [with 2) and 3) above] major curricular emphasis. 

The liberal education provided by Concordia should develop the student s 
ability-to-know both in depth and in breadth. The development both of know 
how and of specialized knowledge should be subordinated to that. The aim of 
liberal education is not to be able to answer questions, for that is a 
training for a rather artificial response situation. Where the appropriate 
stimulus (classroom, teacher, immanent examination) is absent, the response 
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will be absent or pointless . 
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The issues considered above have clarified the emphases that differen- 
tiate liberal arts colleges from other kinds of colleges, and hopefully that 
differentiate good liberal arts colleges from poor ones. 

A liberal arts curriculum should develop the following kinds of persons . 

a) They should be aware of the suppositions that they or others make . They 
should recognize the premises and foundations of contemporary orthodoxies. 

b) They shuuld recognize both the logical and causal implications of their 
practices and beliefs, c) They should be concerned to integrate their be- 
lief systems. They should not be content with unresolved claims between, for 
example, their political, scientific, moral, or religious belief systems. 

d) They should be concerned for and be able to test the evidential struc- 
turing of beliefs and belief systems. In other words they should have both 
a passion for truth and know the requisite criteria for judging it . e) They 
should be able to read well. (.This is so much more important as a collegiate 
goal than being well read.) They should be able to analyze a variety of 
texts, knowing what they can legitimately expect from scientific, philosoph- 
ical, or artistic texts, etc. f) They should know the techniques of, and be 
practiced in responsible research and reporting, g) They should have a basic 
facility of expression. They should not only display a competence in writing 
but be able to express themselves symbolically, h) Though not necessarily 
serious students in any art, they ought to appreciate the creation of value 
in some medium, i) ' They ought to display a sympathy for people and an em- 
pathy for the symbolic expressions of others, j) They should endeavor to oe 

effective and responsible citizens. 

Concordia is a Christian liberal arts college . Does this imply anything 
for our instructional program? It requires that we present as live options 
the best and varied traditions and practices of Christian life. This means 
that we must provide models of the Christian life and that we must seriously 
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face the challenges religion raises to the person, to society, and to the 
various disciplines as \iell as face the challenges that each of these raises 

to religion. 

At the same time our commitment to instruction, to the holding of be- 
liefs on appropriate evidence, will not allow us to prescribe the beliefs 
with which the student should leave college . On the contrary we must en- 
courage the student to understand the claims of his religious traditions and 
to sq.uarely face the issue of their adequacy, fruitfulness or truth. We must 
never, as a Christian college, allow the religious life to be forgotten as 
either a personal, social, or an intellectual issue. At the same time we 
must never substitute our answers for the heart of liberal education, free 



inquiry . 



CHAPTER III 



THE CURRICULUM 



The subject matter, and res’oltant resolutions as adopted by the Curricu- 
lum Commission, in these next two chapters follows a rather arbitrary ar- 
rangement. In the main, the order is that of legislative priority. However, 
many of the resblutinn_ and explanations are interrelated, so that while some 
are addressed specifically to the faculty for consideration, others to the 
Senate of the Faculty, some to academic departments, and still others to the 
administration, all should be seen as part of a (hopefully) unified whole. 
Chapter III deals with our recommendations about the course plan, revisions 
of core req,uirement with accompanying suggestions for its administration, 
expansion of the pass/fail option , and special curricular considerations 
such as minority studies, interdepartmental majors, and increasing role of 
student participation in academic planning. 

f 

THE COURSE PLAN 



There are two overriding considerations which prompt our recommendation 
of the course plan. One is a desire to reduce the fragmentation of the stu- 
dent’s learning effort which occurs under our current system, by adopting a 
system designed to focus attention in greater depth on a lesser number of 
courses. Secondly, we anticipate the consolidation of a certain fraction of 
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low credit catalog offerings into half courses or full courses, a consolida- 
tion which will have a beneficial effect on the instructional budget. In ad- 
dition, a variety, of lesser benefits may also be realized which will become 

clear from context. 

The dilution of learning effort that occiure when a student’s time must 
be distributed over five, six or even seven courses is obvious to all. The 
multiplicity of assigned readings, papers, laboratories, and examinations have 
increased the student work load to the point that 43 percent of our students 
a very large fraction — consider themselves "somewhat busier" to quite a bit 
busier" than the average Concordia student (Appendix C— 1, Analysis of Item 
#102) . Too often students must perform a "juggling act" in which class at- 
tendance and/or assignments of some courses must be set aside to meet the de- 
mands of others, only to be followed by a reversal of the process when the 
first set of hurdles has been cleared. No curricular plan, new or old, an 
hope to remedy these problems insofar as they result from inadequate planning 
or lack of motivation on the part of some students . For them, expert coun- 
seling, advisement, and the development of personal motivation alone can have 
a significant effect. However, it is our experience also that mature, highly 
motivated, and capable students are operating in an academic environment 
which requires too much to do well in too little time . Their frequent men- 
tion of the lack of time for digestion and assimilation of material, for re- 
flective thought, for following up on ideas broached in the classroom, and 
for relaxation are perhaps the most damning evidence for the situation as it 

now exists . 

The course plan will not be a panacea in remedying aU the time pressures 
currently operative on students . In fact, we freely admit that the removal 
of too much pressure can be as bad as an oversupply of the same . Most of us 
functinn best in the shadow of approaching deadlines and whether we like the 



idea or not, many of our students also are supported by motivational props 
based on due dates. \le are really speaking of a matter of degree rather than 
kind. The course plan as we propose it has three distinct potentials with 
respect to alleviating some of the excessive time demands on students. First 
by limiting the total number of courses a studenb takes in any one semester 
to four, the number of term papers and examir''tions per student per semester 
should decrease (provided faculty do not greatly increase their expectations 
under the coxirse plan) . Moreover, with fewer courses to worry about, each 
may be pursued in a less harried fashion aiid we may hope thereby to effect an 
upgrading of the quality of performance at the expense of quantity of frag- 
mented performance. Second, because only 30 courses are to be required for 
graduation, a student will have several semesters with course loads lighter 
than the formal four-course load. Awareness of this fact may result in sev- 
eral psychologically beneficial "cushions*' for the student. For example, if 
a student wishes to start more slowly than normal to ease the transition to 
college, that option will be open (provided the Selective Service situation 
changes within the next two to three years) . Or, some students who may have 
great anxiety about taking certain required courses may save some of their 
"spare time" to go along with these courses. The course plan will also pro- 
vide more time flexibility for students to remedy their mistakes and advisors 
to remedy theirs. And, finally, for all students who do not have academic 
difficulty, there will be "breathing room” in the four-year program to be 
used to refresh themselves or to be put to special use such as independent 
study. Third, by a Judicious choice of parameters, the absolute number of 
minutes each student spends in the classroom per week may be moved in a down- 
ward direction. Some sample calculations may be useful in showing how this 
can happen; 

If we assume a student average of 5*3 courses meeting 3 times a week in 
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1968-69^ each student vlll spend I6 55 "iflii^ute periods in class each week or 
a total of 880 minutes . Table I below illustrates the number of classroom 
minutes per week which result when the number of meetings per week per course 
and the length of the class period are varied. 



Table I; Effect of Some Temporal Parameters on VTeekly Classroom Attendance 




by Students. 
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If, for example, the normal load were to be four courses, each meeting four 
50~minu,te periods per week, a reduction of 10 percent in classroom meeting 
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time for an average student ijould result. 

Although the number of meeting times per course will probably normalize 
at four per week, we see no compellirig reason to expect that all full courses 
must fit the same mold. Rather, at this time, the more flexible option of 
allowing the content and goals of the course to determine the nuniber of 
classes per week seems desirable. Some current 3-credit offerings might make 
the change-over effortlessly merely by becoming "courses" meeting three times 
per week. ' Other courses may have a content more effectively handled in four 
meetings--perhaps with the fourth period used for discussion or as a quiz 
section, etc. Language courses may wish to remain at five meetings per week, 
and laboratory sciences at three meetings and one laboratory period per week, 
and so forth. Or some radically new ideas may be entertained. In any case, 
such decisions can best be made in light of the intensive departmental self- 
studies which are recommended elsewhere in this report. 

The second major reason for advocating the course plan is to achieve 
some measure of instructional economy. Of the 603 catalog numbers in the Oc- 
tober, 1968, Concordia College Record, fully 208, or over one-third, are 1 
or 2 credit courses. (For a summary of the catalog study see Appendix C — 3*) 
In the transition to the course system, we must keep the number of these 
courses which translate into quarter courses to an absolute minimum for two 
reasons. First, the extensive use of quarter courses will tend to put us 
back into the same situation from which we are trying to escape»~too much 
fragmentation of a student’s learning effort. Second, it is by the elimina- 
tion or consolidation of a certain fraction of low credit offerings that some 
of the proposed instructional economies will be achieved. Ideally, one would 
like to see four 1-credit courses condensed into 1 full course. Given the 




nature of 1-credit courses this will not always be possible in practice. 
There appear to be a nuiiiber of examples, however, where two 2-credit courses 
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could be combined into a full course or two 1-credit courses into a half 
course. A rethinking of departmental goals and curriculum should produce 



other ideas as to how further efficiency in the presentation of departmental 



offerings may he achieved. 

The proposed reduction in graduation requirements from 32 courses (128 
credits) to 30 courses (120 credits) will also have significant ramifications 
for the financial well-heihg of the college. Some alternatives which might 

I • 

result from the reduction of the graduation requirement and the raising of 
the student-teacher ratio suggested elsewhere in /his report are outline 



low in terms of the present credit-hour system! 

A. Assuming a reduction in graduation requirements from 128 to 120 credits, 

1. Theoretically, credit offerings could he reduced 6.25 percent and, 
based on ’68-69 offerings, a reduction of hkhd credit hours would he 

possible . 

2. Or, based on ’68-69 credit hour costs, a 102^000 dollar (6.2 percent 



of instructional budget) saving might be possible . 

3. Or, at the same total credit offerings (71, 182), and average student 
loads (15.73 credits per semester), l46 students could be added with 
out increasing staff and at a tuition rate of 1450 dollars, l46 ad- 
ditional students would add 211,000 dollars to instructional income 

(or about 12.9 percent of current budget). 

4. Or, student loads per teacher could be reduced from 75 to 70 stu- 
dents . 



B. Assumj.ng an increase in student-teacher ratio from 15 si (155 divided by 
p;j40) to 16.5 ;1 with all other factors held constant, 

1 We could absorb 21T (nearly 10 percent) more students vith existing 
staff and 314,000 dollars in tuition income at 1450 dollars per stu 
dent (or about 19 percent of the current instructional budget). 
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2. And average student loads of 75 per instructor would “be increased to 
83 per faculty member. 

C. Assuming a l6.5:l student-faculty ratio and a 120 graduation requirement, 
we could theoretically anticipate an economy in the order of I6 percent 
in instructional input or a 30 percent increase in tuition income. 

D. Cautions t The above projections are theoretical and are confounded by 
the distance which separates our calculation from its implementation. 

For example, it would be rather difficult to convert the credit hour sav- 
ings gained in a reduction in the graduation requirement into reduced 
teaching loads or additional student income. There is likely to be a good 
deal of slippage because of the fact that the changes such a policy would 
induce are not dramatic enough to cause immediate adjustments in either 
teaching loads or staff size. This also holds for the second assumption. 
However, even given these slippage problems, both assumptions h». Id signif- 
icant promise and even though the calculations could not be realized, it 
would be surprising if significant savings were not gained by either or 
both of these measures. 

The average departmental major is currently 30 credits out of a total of 128 
required for graduation or about 23.5 percent of the student *s academic work. 
Tlie current coie constitutes a maximum of 51 credits or 40 percent of the 
B.A. degree. This leaves about 37 percent of the student's work as elec- 
tives. Under the proposed course plan, the normal major would constitute 8 
of the 30 courses or 27 percent, and the new core would require a maximum of 
11.5 courses or 38 percent, leaving a minimum of 10.5 elective courses or 35 
percent. These recommendations are roughly in line with those that exist 
now. The suggested limitation of 10 departmental courses for graduation is 
extrapolated directly from our current regulation that '*The student may offer 
no more than k2 credits toward graduation in CQurses from his major area" 
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( Concordia College Record, I968, p. 15) and is meant to prevent a student 
from spending all his elective courses in his major area of study. Since the 
percentage of time devoted to elective courses has already been somewhat di- 
minished in the transition to the course plan, we feel that further encroach- 
ments upon the elective area by expanded major programs should be accompanied 
by an increase in the graduation requirement from 30 to 32 courses for stu- 
dents electing these majors. The requirement for 32 courses can still easily 
be met by carrying four courses for eight semesters and requires no additional 
terms on campus . 

The desirability of the block mode of scheduling is presented in the di- 
agrams that follow; 



Table II; Model Student Schedules Under the Course Plan. 
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Mode A would be the predominant mode of instruction in most student’s 
schedules in most semesters. Alternative B proposes the inclusion of two 
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full courses taught in an intensive manner for half a seaiester each. The 
obvious advantage is that a student carries four courses hut has only three 
preparations. T/hether or not such an intensive course treatment would he 
efficacious to either participating students or faculty is, of course, sub- 
ject to discussion. It is conceivable that we could tacitly admit that such 
courses do not, in fact, operate on a strict parity with a normal full semes- 
ter course (much as we do now for block courses and summer courses) and ad- 
just the content accordingly. If the block mode of scheduling full courses 
seems desirable, some consideration could also be given to alternatives E 
and F in which four courses are taken in block mode over a semester. 

When half courses are included in the program, several alternative sched- 
uling modes become possible. Alternative C would take us back in the direc- 
tion of our current credit hour S 3 ^stem by proliferating the number of courses 
a student may take at any one time. Alternative D. in which half courses are 
taught as intensively as full courses but for half the length of time does 
succeed in maintaining a limitation of only four courses at any time . 

Several additional advantages of block mode scheduling of courses and 
half courses can be pointed out. First, several semesters arranged as in D 
could allow exposure for students who want to ’’shop around” with a greater 
variety of subject matter (for example, 2A allows 8 varieties, 2D 10 vari- 
eties) while at the same time maintaining a constant work load. In addition, 
the availability of block courses would greatly help students who drop a 
course somewhere in the first half of the semester to recoup their loss by 
picking up another half course or full course at midsemester. Finally, al- 
ternatives B, E and F would be helpful in conserving available classroom 
space. Quarter courses should be tightly curtailed both as to number and to 
the type of study which would be suitable for inclusion in a quarter course 
format. We view quarter courses primarily as supervised skills courses. A 



large fraction of our students, for example, take some type of applied music 
lesson during their college career — some for ma;Jor requirements and others 
Sorictly for personal enrichment. We vould encourage this practice by al- 
lowing students to carry 4 l/4 courses as a maximum load per semester and to 
count up to four quarter courses toward the graduation requirement. Like- 
wise we see a need for a quarter course format for physical education which 
is also primarily a skills course. However, in the case of both applied mu- 
sic and physical education, we recommend that non-majors participating in such 
courses be graded on the PDF basis (see Pass/Fail recommendations) because it 
is not clear what level of achievement is indicated by a letter grade due to 
different initial baselines for students. (Quarter courses need not be taught 
on the block system) . 

Some students under the present system desire to undertake heavier than 
normal course loads for various reasons— generally enrichment, acceleration, 
cr to make up lost ground. Although we have recommended the course plan on 
the principle of "the greatest good for the greatest number," we have also 
provided a mechanism in Resolution 8 which will provide for a course load 
greater than four in individual cases. We would urge departments, however, 
to provide opportunities for enrichment within their major sequence — perhaps 
the honors program or independent study— as an alternative to additional 
course work. 

Elsewhere in this report, we have tried to point to areas for unique 
student involvement within the academic program of the college. We are also 
well aware that much of the valuable personal experience of students occurs 
outside the classroom and many of the activities valuable to a liberally- 
educated person as well. Societies, forensics, drama, musical organizations, 
college publications, student government, attendance at lecture series, art 
exhibits, recitals, concerts are all areas of student involvement with con- 
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siderable learning experience beyond the classroom. At present, a situation 
exists in vnich credit is granted for some of these activities but not for 
others. We recommend that all such participatory activities be allowed to 
stand on their own merit and that academic credit not be granted for any such 
activities per se which are not required portions of major programs. We do 
so for the following reasons; 

1. We lack the wisdom of Solomon and the patience of Job to attempt to 
unravel which activities are more valuable than others and should 
be granted credit. Nor are we prepared to grant credit in a blan*- 
ket fashion for participation itself without any evidence of the 
quality or quantity of that participation. 

2. We believe that much of what is good and rewarding in life comes of 
the giving of one’s self to meaningful and enjoyable avocations with- 
out concern for "monetary" reward. The discovery and culture of 
such avocations is part of college education. The course plan will 
provide moj'e leisure time to participate in the extra-classroom ac- 
tivities of the college for all students. To hold out the "carrot" 

of academic credit before students to get them to participate seems 
inappropriate . 

3 . Finally, mechanisms already exist by which students who are sincerely 
interested in doing some outside the classroom work for credit, may 
accomplish this goal. For example, participation as a page in the 

N. D. Senate is of itself we feel a rewarding learning experience. 
However, if a student should desire credit, he might approach a mem- 
ber of the Political Science department and make arrangements to 
prepare a paper on an independent study basis which could be based 
on his work in the Senate. Arrangements here are limited only by 
the imagination of the student and the willingness of faculty mem- 







bers and/or departments to accept ultimate responsibility for supeinrision of 
the program. 



(Minority Report: One meniber of the Commission disagreed with the 

statements on not giving credit for participation programs, and sub- 
mitted the following: 

We recommend that credit be granted to educational activities 
that are clearly instructional situations. We consider faculty 
taught, supervised and evaluated performances in musical groups 
(choirs, bands, orchestras) to be included in this group of ac- 
tivities.) 

Some Implications of the Course Plan for Faculty Loads 

Naturally we are all interested in how the course plan might affect us 
individually as teachers. It is not possible at this time to make a defini- 
tive statement about loads because we have not recommended a specific period 
length in minutes and because we have left the option open for individual 
courses to deviate from the standard four meetings per week mode. However, 
we can compare the current load with some alternatives that might result un- 
der the course plan and thereby get some idea as to how future decisions about 
these matters might affect faculty loads. 

A. Contact Time per Week 

Assume, on the average for 1968-69> 10 .21 55-niinute class periods per 
week per faculty member. This load results in 962 minutes per week of class- 
room contact time. 

In Table III are presented the classroom contact minutes per week that 
would result from various combinations of course load, meetings per week, and 
lens*ch of meeting time. Within each subgroup labeled 2, 2.5^ and 3 courses, 
the first entry is based on 3 meeting times per week per course, the last on 
k meeting times per week per course and the intermediate entries on combine- 



tions of courses vith some meeting 3 times and some k times per week. From 
the table we can see, for example, that if the average faculty course load 
over the academic year were 2.5 courses and the usual course mode four 50 “ 
minute periods per week, the weekly contact time per faculty member would be 
500 minutes compared to the present 5^2 minutes. 



Table III; Faculty Load as a Function of Some Temporal Parameters. 
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B. Student Load per Faculty Member 
1. 1968-69 Student Load 

The average student load per faculty member per semester is between 
80 and 85 depending upon the method of calculation. 



S 3 courses 

2,340 students X student = 12,402 student registrations 



I2^k02 student registrations 
3:55 full time equiv. faculty 



= 8o student registrations per faculty 
raember 



2 . Course Plan 



With a foul course plan^ the student load per faculty member i^ould 
be between 60 and 65 or a reduction of 2^-. 5 percent in student regis- 



trations . 

2,3^ students X 4 courses = 9,3^ student registrations 

9>360 student registrations /-«,,, .... _ 

15 5 full time ' eqSiv. ficulty “ ® student registrations per faculty 

member 

If the increase in student teacher ratio recommended elsewhere in this report 
is enacted, the theoretical reduction will not ne<'’:.ssarily be effected. 

Earland Carlson, reporting on the success of colleges that have adopted 
the course plan confirms that "the theoretical features can be achieved over 
a period of time. Included in the by-products of such a change-over are not 



on].y the necessary economy of instruction and the increase in the amount of 
study-time for the student, but also an increase in library use "by as much 
as one third in one semester." The course plar^ of course^ requires "the solid 
support of . . . the faculty," and it is easily granted that "faculty and 
students alike find adjustments are necessary to the academic pace of the 
course plan. But the effort seems certainly worth it, and the gains for 
students, faculty, and institution so considerable as to be incapable of 
being ignored. 



RESOLUTIONS; THE COURSE PLAN 



Resolution 1 ; That four courses per semester be considered a normal load for 
all students and that the college no longer count credit hours for graduation 
“but suhstitute instead, courses . 

Resolution 2 ; That the college authorize the existence of three types of 
courses; a. Full course — the basic unit which generally runs for the 

duration of a semester. 

b. Half course — a course whose content and work load are 
clearly recognizable as only half of what a full course 
requires . 

c • Quarter courses — although we recognize the need for such 
courses for special purposes, the number and use of such 
courses both by departments and students should be severely 
restricted. 

Resolution That in the transition to the course plan, every effort be 
made by departments and the Faculty Senate either to eliminate low credit 
gstfilog offerings or to consolidate the content of several such courses into 
half courses or full courses . 

Resolution 4 ; That no necessary condition exists for requiring that all full 
courses meet the same number of periods per week. Rather, each department, 



after appropriate review of its ciirriculum and goals, shall recommend to the 
Faculty Senate the number of meeting times •which will accomplish the desired 
instructional purpose for each course. It is anticipated that most courses 
vill meet four times per week . 

Resolution That the norniol numter of courses required for graduation be 
30 semester courses or equivalent. A student will he allowed to present as 
part of this_ 30“Cpiy se requi rement four one-quarter courses in areas not re- 
quired as part of his major program . 

Resolution 6 1 That no more than 8 courses in a given department he required 
for a ms'.jor and that no more than 10 courses in a given department he pre- 
sented by a student toward the graduation requirements . Deviation from these 
norms, which may arise as a result of special departmental problems (notably 
accreditation), must be approved by the Faculty Senate. Further, we urge 
that the number of supporting courses outside of the major field "which are 
required by a department of its majors be kept to the necessary minimum, and 
that such additional requirements also he approved by the Faculty Senate . 
Resolution 7 : That all half courses and some full courses he taught onjthe . 

"block” scheduling; system to- take ‘.full advantage of the time-saving effect of 
the course plan . . ■ - ‘ 

Resolution 8 ; That the Ccmmittee on Academic Regulations and Procedures con- 
sider 4 1/4 courses as the maximum course load, and that all student requests 
for programs larger than 4 lA courses per semester be directed to this com- 
mittee for review on an individual basis . 

Resolution That we encourage students to enrich their total educational 
experience by participation in the co-curricular programs of the college, 
particularly in light of the more manageable work loads that should result 
from adoption of the course plane We recommend that participation in such 
co-curricular activities not be granted academic credit per se . However, we 



Hge departments and Individual faculty members to 1) dr«w t.. 

ad stlng course offerlc,^ s suitable for earning academic credit In non-clsss- 
ro pm activities (e.g. semina r s, Independent study) and 2) .sefik fleaihlR 
and creative ways In which students may accomplish the academle goals of 



other existing courses » 



TKE CORE CURRICULUM 




Hie primary basis for the follov/ing recommendations is found in Chapter 
II of our report. Therefore, we recommend the adoption of the following core 
curriculum requirements for the A.B. degrees 

I. Skills Requirements. 

A. A student must take a sequence of two courses in his freshman year 
designed to develop skills in the areas of composition, argument and 
inference, research and reporting. 

This two-course sequence would be the responsibility of a standing com- 
mittee composed of one representative from each of the departments involved 
in staffing the course. The department most largely involved will, of course, 
be English. The departments of Speech and Philosophy will likely be involved 
given the argument and inference emphases. A variety of other departments 
might conceivably be involved in teaching research and reporting techniques. 
The membership of the committee will be appointed by the administrative offi- 
cer in charge of the core curriculum ( gee Administration of the Core, chapter 
III). The chairmanship of the committee will be a two-year tenure, held on a 
rotating basis among the committee’s membership. 

This course should employ both as large lectures as facilities permit 
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and discussion classes of 20 to 25 students, the students* time being evenly 
divided between each of the teaching situations (cf* the explanations and 
resolutions regarding ’’Varieties of Learning Experiences” in Chapter IV). 

It is assumed that freshmen would take this requirement as a one-year 
sequence of two courses. This would facilitate the designing of the sequence 
as a whole. Exceptions to the taking of this requirement ?.s a one-year 
sequence will doubtless, due to individual circumstances, occur. But such 
exceptions are to be discouraged, and are certainly not to be planned, 

B, A student must demonstrate competence in one foreign language, equiv- 
alent to that ordinarily expected from a sequence of two college lan- 
guage courses. 

We expect that this competence will include the reading and writing of 
the language and, where appropriate, conversing in that language. The more 
precise determination of that competence, and the responsibility for examining 
that competence (current proficiency examinations may serve here), shall be 
tasks for the departments concerned. It is implied in the wording of the re- 
quirement that only those languages in which college courses are offered are 
acceptable in fulfillment of this requirement. We assume class size would 
remain similar to that which presently exists, 

I 

II o Distribution Requirements . 

A student must take at least four courses, one from each of the course 
sets found under the divisions which are not the division of the student *s 

intended major, A student changing his major late in his career is not ex- 

1 

empted from this requirement. Such a student will likely, at most, have but 
one course to make up since any course he would have pursued toward his ear- 
lier major would filfill the requirement for one of the course sets. Students 
majoring in departments other than those listed in the course sets are required 
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to take one course under each of the six course sets^, (ihe departments in- 
volved are Business Administration! Business Education, Home Economics, Ele- 
mentary Education, and Ph^ical Bducationo) 



The divisions and course sets are as follows: 

Division Ai Quantitative and Life Sciences* 

Set 1. Mathematics or Quantitative Science, (e.g. courses in math- 
ematics, statistics, chemistry, physics.) 

Sot 2. Life Science. (Biology, phjrsiological or comparative psychol- 
ogy.) 

Division B: Society and Civilization 

Set 1. Societal Causality and Social Organization* (e.g. courses 

in sociology, social psychology, economics, political science. 
Set 2. Foundations and Premises of Civilization, (e.g. courses in 
history, history of religion(s), philosophy.) 

Division C: Arts and Language. 

Set 1. Literature in English. (English) 

Set 2. Fine Arts. (Art, music, drama) 

The departments will design courses (individually or on a cooperative 
basis) which may be taken in fulfillment of these distribution requirements . 
Course designs id.ll be submitted to the Committee on the Core (see Adminis- 
tration of the Core, in this chapter). This committee is charged with re- 
viewing core course proposals with the aim of guaranteeing that the purposes 

I 

of the core are fulfilled, that unnecessary proliferation of offerings be 
avoided, that existing staff and resources be. optimally employed. We foresee 
an evolution of core courses occurring as a function of changes in staff and 
other resources and as a function of departmental initiatives directed toicard 
the development of new options. 

The courses offered in fulfillment of the distribution requirements may 



be. but on the other hand much as it is economically feasible should not 
be, the initial coui’ses of a ro^jor sequence. These courses may have pre- 
requisites in some cases (e.g. those listed as psychology offerings), although 
it is expected that the majority of them \dll not., (This is to be determined 
by the Conmittee on the Core in consultation with departments concerned. See 
Administration of Core, chapter III). It is expected that courses offered in 
fulfillment of distribution requirements will a) exemplify the kinds of read- 
ings, reading skills, research and reporting techniques, vocabulary, problems 
and problem-solving techniques indicative of the disciplines concerned, b) 

It is expected that these courses represent the best the departments have to 
offer in attention to their design and conscientious staffing. 

It will be noted that offerings by the Psychology Department appear as 
recommendations in two course sets in two different envisions. We intend 
that the student majoring in psychology shall determine vrtiether his pursuance 
of that major places him in the division of life sciences or social sciences 
in light of his interests and career intentions (e.g. a student in pursuit of 
an M.D. would likely make the former identification, one pursuing a career in 
counseling would likely make the latter). 

IIIo Integration Roauirement . 

A student must take a seminar course in his Jr. or Sr. years from among 
a group of courses designed to relate a discipline to personal or societal 
life in general, or to integrate various disciplines with each other. 
Courses offered in fulfillment of this requirement may hot be. taken as 
part of a major sequence. All departments are encouraged to design courses 
under this heading. It is expected that these offerings may change often 
and that, as well, some of these courses will duplicate courses already being 
offered. (Some of these courses may be ”ad hoc*’ courses designed to employ 
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current student and faculty interests* Others might be student-initiated 
seminars, employing faculty on a voluntary and advisory basis. The majority 
of integrative seminars will be regular departmental courses. All courses 
offered in fuKillaent of this integration requirement must be submitted to 
the Administrative Committee of the Core and evaluated by the same strict 
criteria applied to core courses appearing under the other rubrics.) (Also 
see Varieties of Learning Experience, chapter IV.) 

IV. Religion Requirement . 

A student must take one course in religion in either his freshman or 
sophomore years, and must take one course in religion in either his junior or 
senior years. This requirement may not be met bjr courses in religion taken 

to fulfill requirements II:B or III given above. 

The responsibility for design of these courses shall be that of the re- 
ligion department. The machinery for review and approval shall be the same 
as that used for courses offered under the distribution requirements. 

Vo Physical Education Requirement . 

A student must take two quarter courses in physical education. 

The courses in physical education should be designed to show the student 
the importance of physical exercise for health. It should, as well, expand 
the student’s awareness of exercise opportujiities and it should develop inter- 
ests in and habits of exercise that the student may pursue throughout life. 

The absence of any statement to the contrary implies that these two quar- 
ter courses are credited toward ^xaduation requirements. Students with health 
problems or physical disabilities will, of course, be exempted from any activ- 
ities considered by their physician to be hazardous. The PDP grading system 
will be employed for all students sxcept those using these crrarses as part of 
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a major sequence in Physical Education, ( gee Pass/Fail, chapter III.) 

We have already stipulated that requirement I. A. be taken during the 
freshman year, and that the religion requirement, IV., be divided between 
lower and upper-class years , We would also stipulate that the integration 
seminar. III, be restricted to the upper-class years and that it be restricted 
until the distribution requirements have all been met. We recommend the fol- 
lowing schedule for the distribution requirements: that the courses of Divi- 
sion A be taken in a student’s freshman year and that the course under Divisi- 
on C, Set 1, not be taken in the freshman year. 

Descriptive titles or brief e 2 :planations of intentions or content of 
coiffses has been provided for some of the required courses or course sets. 

In the case of others, however, the titles reveal little about the courses 
themselves. We would like, therefore, to provide the reader with some of our 
thinking about the function and design of these courses or course sets. These 
should be regarded only as models and should not be construed as prescriptions 
to departments concerned. 

Division C. Set 1. Literature in English. 

The title wishes to distinguish this course from a study of English Liter- 
ature per se . The aim of the course is to teach the discipline of literature. 

It may use woiks of various periods and national origins but need not pretend 
to be a survey. It should teach how one goes about reading literature of dif- 
ferent kinds, prose fiction, drama, poetry. It should provide the student with 
a fundamental vocabulary and conceptual netvjork for critical reading. 

The course will normally be the responsibility of the English Department, 
but other departments (Forei.gn Languages, for example) may wish to also offer 
courses under this rubric. This is not to be discouraged as long as the of- 
ferings do use the genre approach and do emphasize the general discipline of 
literature. Courses in literature emphasizing period literature, or a 
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national literature, should not be offered as options here. 

Division C. Set 2. Pine Arts. 

Included in this course set may be a great variety of kinds of 
courses, from studio classes to mass lectures. ¥e would hope that large lec- 
ture courses (already successful in art history) might also be designed for 

V 

music and /heatre. We expect that such courses would be enhanced by the em- 
ployment of a variety of instructional media in such courses (films, tapes, 
records, slides, TV, etc.). 
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RESOLUTION; THE CORE CURRICULUM 



Resolution 10 ; That the following core courses, .aa described in Chapter 
III of the Curriculum Report, be required of all students for th e A<.Bo degree; 

I. Skills Requirements . 

A« A student must take a sequence of tw o cour ses in his freshman 
designed to develop skills in the areas of composition, argument 
and inference « research and reporting , 

B> A student must demonstrate competence in one foreign language, 

equivalent to that ordinarily expected from a sequence of two col- 
lege language courses . 

II. Distribution Requirements o 

A student must take at lea st fou r course s^ one fror. each of the course 
sets found .Jider the divisions which are not the division of the stu- 
dentes intended ma.ior. Stud<;nts ma.ioring in departments other than 
those listed in the course sets are required to take one course under 
each of the six course sets. The divisions and co urse sets are . as 
follows ! 

Division A; Quantitative and Life Sciences, . 

Set 1. Mathematics or Quantitative Science . 

Set 2. Life Science. 
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Division B; Society and Civilization . 

Set 1. Societal Causality and Social Organization . 

Set 2. Foundations and Premises of Civilization . 

Division C; Arts and Language . 

Set 1, Literature in English. 

Set 2, F:lne Arts , 

III. Integration Requirement , , 

A student must take a seminar course in his Junior or Senior years 
from among a group of courses designed to relate a discipline to 
personal or societal life in general, or to integrate various disci- 
plines with each other . 

IV« Religion Requirement . 

A student must take one c pul’s e in religion in either his freshman or 
sophomore years, and must take one course in religion in either his 
junior or senior years. This requirement may not be met by courses 
in religion taken to fulfill requirements II ;B or III given above . 

V. Physical Education Requirement . 

A student must take two quarter-courses in physical education . 
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ADMINISTRATION OF CORE REQUIRPMENTS 



Chapter II of our report was an attempt to define the goals of Concordia 
College, to state therefore the role of liberal education in an institution 
such as ourso A statement of goals, with its accompanying translation into 
core courses, is therefore an account that attempts to design the student’s 
introduction not only to areas of knowledge but, more importantly, to struc- 
tures and relationships of various kinds „ What constitutes fact in various 
disciplines, how facts may lead to interpretations of experience, how inter- 
pretations may be formalized into methods of inquiry and of proof, how ulti- 
mately such methods are part various systems of knowledge and are basic to 
various kinds of action and of belief— this kind of curricular design is basic 
to our purpose, as of course it is to similar structures proposed in the lit- 
erature (e.gc, cf. McKeon, item # (fli Bell, item # A.OO 5 Barzun, item § 554)<> 
But it seems to us that a statement of goals without attention to imple- 
mentation is capable of implying irresponsibility* It is apparent to us that 
no curricular design per se guarantees effective implementation, just as no 
administrative structure can make such claims either* Ultimately, the former 
depends for its success primarily on two people, a teacher and his student;; 
the latter can at best only try to minimize the number of mistakes and to max- 
imize the possibilities for success* But if one e xam ines only some of the 
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principles basic to our proposed curricular structure, one realizes the pres- 
ence of two opposing, although not opposed, criteria: breadth of exposure 

and flexibility of selection. Furthermore, there is a third element to be 
em^^asized; the distribution requirement (II A-C of the proposed core cur- 
riculum) is a step deliberately aimed not only at achieving breadth and main- 
taining flexibility, but alsc a measure set in opposition to too extreme an 
importance assigned to specialization at the undergraduate level. 

If one recalls some of our reasons for curricular reform (cf. chapter l), 
it will be seen that even on the campus of a small liberal arts college the 
basic administrative structure is one that is excellent potentially for the 
development of strength in areas of specialization, but one that is not as 
readily or easily adaptable to liberal arts. »*The administrative organiza- 
tion is not designed to encourage liberal education. . . • The college of 
arts and sciences is usually a fedf;ration of departments, each concerned 
with the advancement of a particular discipline and not with the general edu- 
cation of undergraduates. / "The Dean’s^ range of academic responsibility 
covers so many departments that he has little chance to give strong leader- 
ship in undergraduate liberal education. (Bowen, item § 300 ) 

We had indicated earlier that the arrangement of topics in this report 
was, rather arbitrarily, that of legislative priority. Our comments on ad- 
ministration of core requirements, while following logically oui* recommenda- 
tions about a core, must however also be seen in context of other sections 
in this report. Their relationship to the statement on goals (chapter II) 
and on core (chapter ill above) is of course obvious 5 their relationship to 
elements to be treated in chapter IV needs probably to be specifically pointed 
out here. This relationship is particularly close in our comments in chapter 
IV on faculty, economy, varieties of learning experience, and advisement. 
Furthermore we should point also to some of the specialized research, such as 
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the summary of comments of deans of graduate schools and by personnel managers 
of business firms concerning the kind of preparation most valued in students’ 
later graduate training or in their vocational and professional careers 
(Appendix C). 

Chapman’s review of selected general education programs (item § 26l) asks 
some general questions (based on criteria proposed by Lewis Mayhew)# Among 
these are some that relate specifically to the administration of general edu- 
cation courses: does the organization ‘‘make explicit the mechanism for 
achieving integration,’* is the general education curriculum ”as well -staffed 
and financed as other comparable parts of the institution," and does the cur- 
riculum "provide for regular evaluation and accept the need for periodic 
change"? /^italics added* J7 Similarly, John Goodlad stresses in his analyses 
of curriculum planning certain elements that relate directly to the need for 
centralizing some of the administrative aspects of general education: "The 
discipline-centered movement has suffered throughout from subject-matter 
myopia and surgical slicing of learning episodes* We need now experimentation 
with alternative modes of assembling the relevant and possible components 
of curricular structure* Not the structure of society, not the structure of 
human beings, not the structure of subject-ma,tter, gives us the structure of 
a curriculum* It is some of all of these with the mixtures varying according 
to time and place." (item # 246) 

Paul Dressel gives an important underlying assumption for curricular 
planning: "It is not enough that the curriculum come into existence— the 
fundamental ideas underlying it must be such that it can be developed and 
related to changing conditions," (item # 228) Some of his "ten problems" 
that "give rise to new curriculums*' (ibid,) are important particularly to our 
concern for continuing central administration of core requirements: 
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1. Bridging the gap between liberal and professional programs of educa- 
tion .— Mich of the course work provided by the so-called liberal- 
arts departments has become so specialized and so oreinted to gradu- 
ate study that it must be characterized as professional. 

2. Loosening the strait .jacket in which the departmental course-and - 
credit structure confines the curriculum .— Ihe departmental organi- 
zation built around a discipline provides a community of interest 
for the fa,culty member j and the courses, as subdivisions of the dis- 
cipline, can be made to correspond closely to the specialized train- 
ing and interests of individual faculty members. 

3. Supplying breadth and depth in a redefinition and balancing of common 
experience . —A core of common educational experience is necessary to 
furnish students with a basis for their discussion and exploration 

of advanced areas. Yet the nature and amount of this common experi- 
ence, both in general education and in particular majors, is seldom 
adequately defined and specified. 

4. Restoring continuity, sequence, and integration to the curriculum, and 
thereby re-establishing unity in the four-year experience .— Too many 
elementary courses, and too many ideas in elementary courses, are in- 
troduced without careful scrutiny to determine whether they will be 
continuously used and will provide a basis for the development of 
more significant ideas. 

5. Organizing the essential knoifledge to be learned into fewer and larger 
blocks by eliminating short-lived courses and duplication of materials . 

9* Developing an administrative organization and physical-facilities 
arrangement that promote learning . 

10. Taking constructiye action to meet the increasing costs of education 
and the rising number of students . 
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In short, what is required in curriculum planning is not only some aware- 
ness of what is involved in the learning process itself, or an awareness of 
goals to be achieved both for their own sake, for particular students, and 
for the society in which these students are expected to function; also required 
are a full awareness of costs of instruction and plans for the management of 
the curriculum. 

i-jany faculty members are at their best when pursuing specialized research 
and teaching. It is possible for these teachers, more often than not, to see 
students as successors to themselves, as future researchers or teachers in 
their own special area. These teachers may therefore -’have a normal, human 
desire to reproduce their own as far as their disciplines are concerned, and 
the inevitable result is a sense of ambivalence, which probably will always be 
"vd-th them.*’ To pursue the above image one step further, it has seemed as if on 
too many college campuses therefore the generalists, the teachers charged with 
core courses, have either been treated as or considered to be professional 
eunuchs. It isn’t only the students who think of general courses as require- 
ments to be gotten over with, it is also many of their teachers who consider 
such courses as chores and drudgery. 

Yet there are also many teachers who respond to core courses, who are in- 
terested not in the specialized in-depth study required in the development of 
departmental majors, but who care deeply about basic assumptions to disciplines 
and divisions of knowledge, to relationships between these disciplines and 
divisions, and who do their best work in courses primarily designed to raise 
such question for students. Attracting and holding such teachers is an im- 
portant job, yet it is a job that is all too often handicapped by external, 
even accidental factors. Some departments are large and can therefore afford the 
luxury of ''generalists” ,1 other departments are small and need primarily to , 
assure having specialists available for various important areas in their majors. 
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The administration of the liberal education elements in our college is too 
important a task to be affected by these factors c 

An analysis of costs may help to illustrate our argument in still another 
way. We analyzed the costs in all departments (including salaries, depart- 
mental budgets, and equipment costs where applicable), and came up with the 
simple and very unfortunate answer that of all departments involved in present 
core requirements only one spent more money per credit hour in its handling 
of core courses. In all other departments, the main attention (insofar as 
cost analysis can be applied here) seemed to be devoted to the specialized 
courses. The difference in cost-per-credit-hour ranged from a low of 0.59 
dollars to a high of 20.85 dollars, with a median of 7*93 dollars. 

It is with these kinds of diagnoses and recommendations in. mind that we 
believe it essential that mere establishment of core requirements is insuf- 
ficient. It is necessary also to establish a strong administrative machinery 
for these requirements, to ensure that the best teachers are attracted to 
them, that the courses are adequately financed, that these courses are period- 
ically reviewed and revised, that in short it is more in the success we 
achieve in our liberal education courses that we rest our claim to be a 



liberal arts college. 



RESOLUTIOM: ADMKISTRATIOK- OF THE CORE 



Resolution 11 ; The Core portion of the curriculum shall be administered by a 
Director of the Liberal Arts and a Core Committee « The Director, appointed 
by the college administration, shall have such administrative authority as may 
be determined by the Dean of the College , 

The Core Conunittee shall be composed of the following! the Director of 
the Liberal Arts, who shall be chairman and who shall vote only in_case of a 
tier three faculty members appointed by the college administration « one each 
from the three academic divisions identified in the distribution requirements 
of the Core; two faculty members elected at large by the general faculty who 
shall not be members o*f the same academic department and neither of whom shall 
be from an academic department already represented bv an appointed member! two 
students to be selected in a manner determined by the Student Senate ». The 
student members and the elected faculty members sh*ll serve one-year terms e 
The appointed faculty members shall serve three-vear terms except that in the 
first instance one member shall be appointed for a one-year term, one member 
for a two-year term, and one member for a three-vear term so that the term of 
one appointed member shall expire at the end of each year. Appointed members 



may not serve more^ than two consecutive terms o 
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The Core Committee's authority over the administration of the Core shall 
include the follovdjig; the designation and approval of courses that become 
part of the Core requirements, the periodic reevaluation of the inclusion of 
such courses in the Core, and the approval of changes made within such courses . 
To discharge these responsibilities the Committee nay, by September '^0 of the 
year preceding the giving of a couiae. require the submission of information 
concerning the follovdng! the syllabus of the course, textbooks, methods of 
instruction, goals, staff, cost of the course, and any other matters that are 
pertinent to the .judgments th e Commi ttee must make. The Core Committee shall 
also exercise any other authority that may be delegated to it by the Dean of 
the College, 




Resolution 12 ? We urge that the Core Conanittee establish and publish a set of 
criteria to be used in evaluating courses for inclusion in the Core, We also 
urge that it make copies of past proposals of courses for inclusion in the 
Core available to those who want to see them as models for the preparation of 



subsequent proposals . 



GRADES 



We relied on several sources to obtain information on the status, advisa- 
bility, and recognition of grading systems in general, and pass/fail in parti- 
cular, In addition to the current literature, listed in Appendix B:1 and B:2, 
we also wrote to 1,7<36 personnel managers, 194 Deans of Graduate Schools, 118 
Deans of Law Schools, 73 Deans of Schools of Medicine, 44 Deans of Schools of 
Dentistry, 49 peans of Schools of Public Communication (Journalism), 20 De^s 
of Divinity Schools , 48 Deans of Schools of Social Work, and 22. Deans of Schools 
of Pharmacy. In acidition, because we wanted to sample opinion in some gradxiate 
departments reputed to be relying heavily on specialization in the under- 
graduate college, we also wrote to the chairmen of 95 Departments of Biochem- 
istry, 159 Departments of Chemistry, and 89 Departments of Engineering and 
Chemical ^hgineering. The bulk of the replies has been received and was con- 
sidered in this report} letters not received by July 25, 19^9, are not consi- 
dered at this stage of our research, (Appendix B;4 lists the schools and firms 
replying by that date.) 

It is relatively easy to say that there is overwhelming opposition to the 
use of pass/fail as a major component of the student’s college record. It 
might be equally easy to maintain that much of the resistance comes from an 
ignorance of what the pass/fail option represents, or how it is used: this. 
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hov/ever, can definitely not be said to be true of replies received from the 
so-called academic personnel (Deans, Department Chairmen). Finally, it v/ould 
also be relatively easy to maintain that what v/e do is our business, and that 
if we believe something to be right then we should do it and force others to 
accept our viewpoint. 

None of these statements seems acceptable to us as given; we recognize that 
there is considerable justice in the statements that we have received, just as 
we also believe that some aspects of the pass/fail option deserve maintenance 
and even extension of application, I'Jhen a major publiahijng company , special- 
izing in the publication of psychological texts and tests, writes that the 
pass/fail **system from a point of employment would not give the employer a 
basis of comparison about past achievements,’* we are not dealing here with 
ignorance either of what the present grading system or the more recent and 
innovative pass/fail option is about. The personnel manager of the third 
largest bank in the United States puts it kindly and well: ’’Although I ap- 

preciate the arguments raised in support of a pass/fail sjrstem, and also am 
aware of the short-comings of letter grades, I must confess that letter grades 
are considered a necessary consideration in making employment decisions. Our 
guideline is a simple one: we look for above average accomplishment. Beyond 

that, we are flexible,” 

It is obvious that our students will be evaluated during college and in 
their later career choices. That this eval-uation— both during college and 
afterwards—should be as accurate as possible, and that it should represent 
the person as fairly as possible (with a minimum of reflection on factors 
that are not essential to that evaluation), seems equally obvious. We have, 
elsewhere in our report, stressed the fact that unfair evaluation is inappro- 
priate, regardless of whether a letter grade or a pass/fail is to be recorded: 
in many instances overly heavy reliance on the final examination (making two 
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hours equal the achleveiaent of 42 class hours and a much greater number of prep- 
aration hours) seems' unjustifiable. Furthermore, we are indeed, as a college 
or as a college faculty, first of all responsible to what we deem appropriate: 
while we all know that accrediting agencies and other ’’outside*' influences do 
have their say about what we do, we also have traditionally maintained consid- 
erable independence about our work requirements 5 a college should not employ 
a highly trained specialist and then subject him to constant, and humiliating, 
scrutiny about every last detail of his work. Therefore, we have tried not to 
use the evidence received by us as prescriptive in nature; indeed that was 
relatively easy to do since a considerable number of pur correspondents empha^ 
sized that they were not, tryirxg to tell us what to do so much as to inform us 
on how best we might serve our students now, 

t 

It had already been established that the graduate schpols are overwhelming- 
ly opposed to any great extension of the pass/fail grading system. Our study 
merely corroborated the results published in a previous study, although slightly 
more moderately. But several results from our own study are interesting, and 
may deserve development and consideration, 

1, Increase in the number of pass/fail grades would automatically 
increase the importance of the GRE or its equivalent (e«go LSAT, MCAT, MAT, 

DAT), This may be thought of as an unfortunate development because not only 
is there considerable dissatisfaction with some or all of these tests, but 
also they imp^ that a one-day examination takes the place of four years of 
college, work. One medical school, for example, mentioned that the MCAT ”is 
certainly looked at but is not all that important. However, should colleges 
go to a complete pass/fail system, the MCAT will assume an undesirable signi- 
ficance,” /"italics added Another comment, from a graduate school dean 
makes essentially the same point; ’'Pass/fail grades , , , in majors present 
problems to graduate jadvisors in those graduate schcolC' vvlir.ch place more 
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stress on four-year performance than on a one-day examination.” 

2. An implication of extremely serious nature arises from the above: 
not only will the GRE (or its equivalent) achieve an importance for which it 
v?as never intended, but also graduate schools will be tempted increasingly to 
discriminate in favor of the better known colleges when selecting graduate 
students. One dean wrote that ”In the event that a graduate of an institution 
should present undergraduate transcripts reflecting the pass/fail basis of 
appraisal, it is my assumption that our policy of admitting graduates of in- 
stitutions that do not have the highest rating in their regional accrediting 
associations would be applied here. That policy provides for the admission 
of buch applicants on a conditional basis.’’ A* law school dean commented that 
if the pass/fail option is greatly extended, %e would undoubtedly place 
greater weight on the results of standardized tests, the reputation of the 
school or department, and the personal recommendations, in that order of im- 
portance . ” Another law school made the point more bluntly: ”I expect that 

we should frankly say that where the applicant is from an outstanding under- 
graduate college with a transcript of Pass /Fail grades that we tend to give 
him some preference over his competing applicant with a Pass/Fail transcript 
from a less outstanding school.” 

3. Although rarely mentioned explicitly, the relative importance of 
letters of recommendation is similarly determined by the reputation of the 
school or of the professor. In the first place, anyone who has spent any 
amount of time reading letters of recommendation knows that these are so 
often vague as to be almost meaningless. One graduate school dean commented: 
”I reviewed the transcripts recently from a major school which uses the pass- 
fail system and attempts to distinguish its good students from mediocre ones 
by prose statements from various faculty members, which were :ln turn summarized 
by an administrative official. I found that the comments, both by the 



individual faculty members and the summary comments by the a dmin istrative 
official, were for the most part meaningless and jjicomprehensible.” The 
temptation for the graduate school to concentrate selection of students on 
those schools or professors known to ohe applicants* reviewers was expressed 
by another graduate school dean who predicted that ”the pressures will be 
great to develop a private grading system on a selective basis to those who 
know whom to ask and are prepared to take the time and pay the phone, bill.*’ 
Finally, summarizing all three points above, one dean stated that **Whatever 
faults exist with the present grading system, the weaknesses of the other 
credentials are probably greater and the selection of graduate students will 
be less satisfactory than it is at present.” 

4. Eveh though grades often do not give a sufficient,ly clear picture, 
their absence (and the nature of other evidence such as the GRE and letters 
of recommendation increasing therefore in importance) would tend to work 
against the better student, especially in considering fellowships or other 
kinds of financial assistance. One understandably exasperated graduate dean 
addressed the writer quite personally: ”If you had spaces to fill in 

your graduate English program and some 400 completed applications, I think 
you would be very much interested in a grade of a more critical nature than 
pass or fail.” A law school dean similarly commented that pass/fail grades 
”are of little value in determining whom we caji admit from the 1,500 applica~ 
tions which we receive for our 225 vacancies each year.*’ There was consider- 
able evidence, however, that pass/fail would normally not be a disservice to 
the prospective graduate student (provided he had good grades on some such 
test as the GRE, had good letters of recommendation, and came from an institu- 
tion known to the graduate school admission committee). But, uniformly, when- 
ever this subject was referred to, it became clear that felloi^rships would not 
be awarded to a student presenting too many pass/fail grades oh his transcript. 
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One law school dean said that pass/fail grades would automatically be consi- 
dered as grades; a graduate school dean was certain that pass/fail grades 
vroidd tend ”to put such a student at a disadvantage in competition for fel- 
lowships and other awards,” and another dean made an even stronger comment. 

”It is our opinion that students who take any substantial number of couises 
on a pass-fail basis will almost automatically be ruled out as serious candi- 
dates for the better fellowships which are awarded on the basis of competitiouc*' 
5# At the same time, there is every evidence that the nature and the 
function of pass/fail grades are not misunderstood. One graduate school made 
the ”facts of life” rather clear; pass/fail would gain acceptance as the 
graduate schools themselves began to use these grades: ”the n'.imber of such 

grades should not exceed by many the number students are permitted.” 
/“italics added J Medical schools, which have a clearly prescribed program in 
certain areas, recognized the value of pass/fail in elective areas more fre- 
quently than other professional schools. (Law schools, which do not have such 
a specifically prescribed college program required for admission, made the 
f ollovang points far less frequently. ) One medical school commented on the 
importance of pass /fail in elective programs and in certain independent study 
investigations by the student, and added that ”it is our feeling that the 
motivation for study which should be the love of learning not the grade ... 
would be engendered by such a program.*' Another medical school ”definitely 
does not like such grades in the subjects which are required for admission." 

A third medical school referred to its own undergraduate campus school in 
recognizing the importance of pass/fail for courses vjhich students ”otherwise 

mig ht not have tried because of their background.” 

It is possible, therefore, to give a tentative summary concerning the 
evidence received from graduate schools (typical excerpts from which have 
been cited above). First of all, a great increase in the importance of pass/ 
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fail on the undergraduate transcript would increase the importance of one-day 
national admission examinations , at the expense of discriminating transcripts 
of four years* work* Secondly, since graduate admiosion committees must do 
a great deal of work in a very short period of time and since the number of 
3-Ppliuants consistently exceeds the numbei* of vacancies, the temptation to 
grant admission to students from well known institutions at the expense of 
those from less well known colleges would be difficult to resist* Third, 
letters of recommendation— alwaj's admittedly only of highly relative value— 
would therefore also be judged either on the basis of the institution’s or of 
the witer’s national reputation* Fourth, awards of fellowships would most 
likely either favor the well known institutions’ graduates, or be given to 
students bringing a complete transcript of traditionally rendered grades* 
Finally, there appears considerable concern that a) the good student must be 
distinguished from others, b) "the good student should be allowed to choose 
electives in areas in which he lacks confidence or skill, and c) particularly 
in programs where certain prerequisites (major and specified supporting 
courses) exist that these must not be on pass/fail* 

The replies received from personnel managers express similar concerns, 
although obviously some problems exist for them in different ways* First of 
all, there was a very great increase in undis criminating opposition to pass/ 
fail, an opposition expressed in brief statements allowing no alternatives 
or reasoned qualifications* However, one could divide the explanations and 
comments readily into five distinct areas of concern; 

1* Personnel managers often expressed the need for some ways by which 
to measure the achievements and potential of applicants* Some criticized the 
present grading system insofar as grades all too often indicate only that an 
applicant ’’has memorized a great deal of the course work; he hasn’t really 
learned anything*” An electronics manufacturer admitted that ’’grades are 



invalid; ... the primary question is whether the individual is able to per- 
form effectively in an area vrhere he sets out to perform whether in college 
or at work.” But the need for some measurement is felt; a foods processer 
suggested that it "might be helpful for the faculty to rate a graduating 
student in his particular field.” The research division of a university in- 
sisted that in the case of pass/fail courses ‘‘tbe course content” be explained 
on the transcript. A mining and processing corporation wants ”to kno;«r more 
than that ^the student^ simply passed.” An airlines company wanted to 
know "class rank or similar measurement” in the case of pass/fail transci-ipto . 
Larger companies seemed less reluctant since they would be in a better position 
to devise their own tests and measurements. An air-conditioning units manu- 
facturer agreed that ”the adoption of such a grading policy would place a 
greater responsibility on an employer to evaluate qualifications more care- 
fully,” and an accounting firm suggested that "probably we would then have to 
resort to rather extensive testing of applicants prior to employment.” There 
■vras some concern about what the "pass” meant: a food manufacturer and proc- 

esser •claimed to have ”no preference ... providing the criteria for gradiilg 
is Csi-cJ refined” j a systems and machines manufacturer had ”no objection 
to the pass-fail concept just as long as the ’pass’ cutoff is significant 5 
a baby foods manufacturer implied that pass/fail would handicap the pro- 
spective employee since it "would require the recruiter to give the student 
a pass/fail on a job opportunity mth minimum contact and information.” A 
manufacturer of telephone equipment expressed a similar concern: "There 

would be nothing to help us distinguish the college graduates who elected to 
’just get by’ from those who took full advantage of their educational oppor- 
tunities and achieved a high level of learning in spite of the fact that 
this achievement would not be recognized with grades.” 
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2« A second area of expressed concern could be sunmed up in the descrip- 
tion of this innovative option as unrealistic, even misleading# A construction 
company comment revealed that grade-point averages were not considered by 
them in isolation of other evidence, but ’’particularly in relation to the time 
which a student participates in extra-curricular activities and part-time em- 
ployment, because we feel that good grade-point averages achieved in the face 
of such obstacles are highly signific^t in predicting success with our com- 
pany,” A banking chain indicated that it tries to trace the students* college 
board scores ”to follovr their grades from freshman through their senior year 
and any post graduate work# We are definitely looking for an improvement in 
the latter years#” A chemicals luanufacturer preferred the grading system be- 
cause it reports the student’s ”grade trends over a period of time, and indi- 
cates relative strengths and weaknesses#” An airlines company used the grade 
transcript ”aa an indication of both the maturation rate and the student’s 
dislikes and likes#” A contractor for plants and. similar projects maintained 
that ’’unfortunately, in the free enterprise system, a certain amount of com- 
petition which produces tension and anxiety is a ba^ic element of the system 
and, therefore, a student should be prepared to cope with the situation as 
it exists.” A telephone company believed that the pass/fail. ’’system tends 
to favor the mediocre student and does not give a good indication to industry 
as to a person’s effort or lack of it#” 

3o Personnel managers indicated willingness to adjust to systems that 
colleges use# An electrical households equipment company would insist on 
recommendations ’’with appropriate remarks concerning motivation,, academic 
curiosity, etc,” An insurance company representative expressed ’’modified rap- 
ture” at the notion of pass/fail, but continued: ’’Candor compels me to admit, 

though, that this is precisely hovr we grade people in many of our own internal 
training progran©, so it would be rather high-handed to object very strenuously 
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if the colleges adopt the practice o'* (There is some evidence, tentative and 
slight admittedly, that banks and insurance companies were among the most 
'•liberal” companies with whom we corresponded.) Thus, a state bank believed 
that '*it should be the colleges * prerogative to certify their students for 
graduation.” An industrial facilities corporation "would certainly go along 
with any innovative gx'ading policy as long as there is an evaluation that can 
be made on the student’s performance, attitudes and abilities.” Another in- 
surance company representative stated; ”I think that Y*studentsJ< might 
actually become more concerned about learning something than simply making a 
grade. With many students, earning a grade becomes an end in itself.” A 
banking' system in Chicago suggested that adoption of the pass/fail system 
would not "have any effect at all on our hiring of graduates from that school.” 
An insurance company expressed the belief that ”this type of grading will pro- 
bably prove to be a beneficial change for all concerned.” A chemicals manu- 
fact/drer admitted preference for pass/faiL but also gave the "realistic” advice 
that "unfortunately most recruiters rely on grades very heavily,” implying 
therefore that until there is widespread adoption of pass/fail students such 
schools would tend to be passed over by these recrutiers. 

4# As in the replies received from deans of graduate and professional 
schools, so here also occasionally there was evidence of a particular concern; 
increasing the use of pass/fail would benefit the graduate from the better 
known colleges. ”For example, if a college is noted for its difficult curri- 
culum and requirements , chances are this program would be acceptable . On the 
other hand, if the school is considered relatively easy, this plan would not 
be acceptable.” While perhaps the above distinction (hard school vs. easy) is 
not sufficiently clear to be accurately applied, the implications remain obvi- 
ous despite the language. 

5* Finally, there was— often enough to be considered as an important 
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factor—* the recognition that the pass/fail option could be used by students to 
broaden their range of interest and knowledge. Obviously, this kind of recog- 
nition by .personnel managers would depend to a considerab.le extent on the 
kinds of skills demand^ for employment, in the first place, (An analogous 
situation could be noted with respect to medical schools and law schools: 
medical schools have specific prerequisites and therefore can better afford to 
value, or take in stride, electives taken on pass/failj law schools have no 
specific prerequisites and have therefore a more difficult time evaluating 
a transcript in whi.ch pass/fail plays an important role,) A company special- 
izing in space program research thought pass/fail an ’’excellent idea, as it 
enables students to broaden their background by exposing them to a multiplicity 
of courses,” A bank official praised pass/fail because it "provides a broad- 
ening of education and allows individuals to slip off into other disciplines 
to explore,” An engineering firm thought that pass/fail "would be acceptable 
to us in electives or social studies C'J but not for the technical and 
scientific fields,.” A petroleum products company insisted that within g 
student *s "major areas, however, I thiiik grades will continue to be useful 
to uSo , , , We need some basis upon which to discriminate among appli- 
cants_^, " And an aircraft manufacturer thought that the pass/fail "system might 
be acceptable as it relates to some of the general non-major oriented courses," 
To sum up: First, personnel managers, while sometimes admitting that 

the grading system as practised at present may not be all it is supposed to 
be, still insisted that they require some specific kinds of measurement by 
which the student is rated within his own institution against his peers. 
Secondly, personnel managers are interested not only in individual grades 
but also in the kind of development that grades show over a period of years 
spent at one institution by a student. Third, there appears to be willingness 
to adapt to v/hat the colleges do, but that willingness, for obvious reasons. 
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is more apparent with larger companies “-companies that have the financial re- 
sources to retrain their recruiters or to devise their ovm application examin- 
ations, Fourth, just as the evidence from the graduate schools showed, an 
exaggerated or overly rapid extension of the use of pass/fail would simply 
mean that applicants from well known institutions would be given preferential 
treatment to those from the rest of the colleges. Fifth, particularly those 
companies in which specific training is required or expected before applica- 
tion-companies in which such training could be readily identified — mentioned 
the possibility to use the pass/fail option for courses which would broaden 
the student’s horizon without subjecting him to pressures and fears that 
might— in themselves sometimes— result in lower grades. 

Our recommendations for grading practises are based on the above, ¥e 
have tried to present a curriculum program which permits a student more time 
for concentration, more opportunity for experimentation, and— last but not 
least— considerable opportunity to make mistakes without having these mis- 
takes cost him too much, ¥e believe our recommendations to be a reasonable 
and natural extension of our present pi*ogram, whi3.e they remain within the 
guidelines suggested by our research. 



BESOLUTIONS: GRADES 



Resolution 13 : A student may have the equivalent of seven full courses on 

the pass/fail option during his tenure at Concordia College. No pass/fail 
option may he exercised during the first semester of the freshman year. Af- 
ter that semester, no more than the equivalent of one full course per term 
may he on the pass/fail option. 

Resolution l4 ; We recommend that for all pass/fail oiotions three letter 
grades he used in determining the student's grades. The letter "P” stands 
for a grade no lower than the "C-" in conventional grading practices: the "P" 
and ’*F" have their usual connotation. 

Resolution 13 : We recommend that pass/fail registration he made by the stu- 

dent at the same time that he registers for the course^ and that the student 
has the right to change the pass/fail registration to a regular letter grade 
registration no later than the beginning of the last -week of classes (one 
week before the beginning of final examination week) . 

(Minority Report: One member of the Commission disagreed vzith the 

statements on pass/fail formulated in Resolution 15; and submitted 
the folloi7ing explanation: 

The primary purpose of pass/fail courses at Concordia has been 
to encourage students to enrich themselves by enrolling in courses 
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outside their self-acknowledged area of scholastic competence. 

A second major virtue of the- pass/fail system seems to go large- 
ly unrecognized. The curricular design by employing a significant 
number of pass/fail courses can serve to instruct the student that the 
real objective of education is not the grade received in a race for 
a composite average; pass/fail courses in their pure form can teach 
the student that education is a genuinely exciting effort in itself. 
Someday we will be bold enough to declare that the pursuit of know- 
ledge can proceed much more effectively on its own merits than if bar- 
nacled by distracting and often counter-productive means of artifi- 
cial re-wafd and stimulation: 

Merely buffering pass/fail courses as much- as possible from 
what has been termed "the "grade game" can be immensely beneficial 
and instructive in promoting a healthy atti-bude toward learning as an 
ongoing process. In short, while still broadening the student’s aca- 
demic experience, the option of switching from pass/fail to a grade 
(as provided in Resolution 15) again places the proverbial "car- 
rot" before the student — the attainment of a grade takes primary fo- 
cus . 

I hasten to add I am in full agreement with the unanimous opin- 
ions of the commission regarding pass/fail as described in the other 
resolutions. In this matter of procedure I see Resolution 15 as 
undermining a significant benefit of the pass/fail system, and I 
therefore voted no.) 

Resolution l6 : We recommend that plus and minus be entered on the student’s 

permanent record, and that the computer be asked to translate the resulting 
twelve-point scale into the four-point scale used for the calculation of the 



GPA, 



Resolution IT: We believe that there should be some restrictions placed on 



the use of the pass/fall option as far as certain courses in a student’s prO“ 
gram are concerned. Because graduate schools^ professional schools^ snd_ 
businesses are overwhelmingly against pass/fail in major p~*^ograms> and be- 
cause VQ believe, that the inclusion of the pass/fail option in che major pro-- 
gram would defeat at least the enrichment purpose in instituting the pass/ 
fail option, ye recommend that the pass/fail option not be extended to any 
courses that are in the studen t *s major, or in supporting vork that is re- 
quired in the completion of that student’s ma.ior, or in other kinds of pre- 
professional CQuyses . We also recommend that departments that wish to expend 
the pass/fail option into the courses that belong in the catagories above 
described should include. that recommendation to the Senate of the Facul t^r a± 
the time that they are presenting their programs fo r approval. 

Resolution l 8 : We recommend that a student be permit ted to take not more 

than tT70 courses in any, one department, on a pass/fail basis . 



CHAPTER IV 



SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS 
ECONOMY 



Leitmotif ; 

The greatest extravagance in almost every type of institution from the 
smallest to the largest lies in the curriculum. This situation usually 
arises from the absence of even a broad general conception of purpose 
by vhich course offerings can be assessed. Partly to meet over-refined 
needs, partly to attract students, partly to meet competition, ' real dr 
imagined, institutinns have permitted their course offerings to grov 
more and more numerous, to proliferate beyond real needs. ToO many of 
our institutions have been victimized by the cult of coverage. . . . 

Many faculty members and department, heads would do well to remember the 
aphorism of a distinguished British educator, Sir Richard Livingston, 
who said that a great teacher ”is known by the number of valuable sub- 
jects that he declines to teach." (Comml.ssion on Financing of Higher 
Education, cited by MayheWj #31T) 

Id^e flx^ ; ■ 

[The present college curriculum] is a jungle. It is a great trackless 
expanse through which one finds one*s way with considerable difficulty. 
In fact, one penetrates this jungle only with the guidance of the chief- 
tains who preside over the twenty-odd units of territory into which it 
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is usually divided. As one progresses one observes a prolific growth 
which constantly increases under the careful, cultivation of the head of 
each district, usually with the cooperation of other headmen in return 
for like favors. (McGrath, #177) 
basso ostinato ; 

In default of evidence that course proliferation benefits collegians I 
find that some of our curricula follow a kind of academic Gresham’s Law, 
and that bad courses tend to drive good ones more or less out of circu- 
lation. . . .The dean and department chairman find it as difficult as 
ever to prevent that course on Six English Poets from subdividing into 
six courses, one on each poet. One small college woke up to find it had 
two courses on Milton*. (Bolman, #313) 

The Federal Government, has become increasingly concerned with protection of 
consumer rights in supermarkets; no such effective control exists in colleges 
and universities, although some "truth in packaging" standards might be wel- 
come. 

How did colleges get themselves into this mess? Some ascribe it to the 
"persistent groT^rth of faculty control over the policies and practises in in- 
stitutions of hi^er education." (Cowley, cited by Mayhew, #317) We want to 
avoid the political blunder of Ruml and Morrison who directed their timely 
message to the college trustees and thus aroused the wrath of teachers, even 
those who had not read their "Memo" beyond the title. Certainly it is diffi- 
cult hot to admit that some curricular malaise can be attributed to the horse 
trading practises of curriculum committees: "the final product, to be accep- 

table to the faculty as a whole, is almost invariable a balance of competing 
interests among the academic disciplines. In this sense ’curriculum’ amounts 
to ’compromise*." (Eolman, #313) 

A second cause that accounts for some curricular blunders relates to 
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mistaken notions of what is good public relations. Causes and courses are so 
much easier to translate into effective news releases than good, responsible 
teaching. It sounds exciting to read about the establishment of a new pro- 
gram at a college, but one wishes the news media could also have ready ac- 
cess to the college’s library facilities before they publicize that kind of 

f 

educational advance? "No course should be included in the curriculum for 
which the institution does not have adequate resources either available or 
clearly planned in the light of broad institutional policy. Thus, if the in- 
stitution is unwilling to purchase the books, equipment, journals, and the 
like for a specialized cou.rse, it should not be included. It seems obvi- 
ously contradictory, and would be funny if the issues weren’t so important, 
that sometimes the very "revolutionaries" who advocate what every good teacher 
has known for some time, namely that teaching and learning are not confined 
to the classroom and that it seems arrogant to assume that a student must sit 
at his professor’s feet to learn something, that these people are often also 
the ones who advocate the establishment of new programs and courses without 



concern for facilities and implementation. 

There is a third cause, or myth, that learning and class size are directly, 
invariable, and necessarily related. (The corollary to that one is obvious: 



the smaller the c].ass the better the learning- -whatever the latter does 
mean.) Dubin anO !}:.:aveggia (item ^^Oo), reporting on their examination of 91 
separate studies on the subject, report "that there are relatively few sig- 
nificant differences among the various teaching methods as measured by exam- 
inations," and declare themselves "unhesitating in suggesting that policy- 
makers who decide about college teaching methods either use their prejudices 



as a basis for decision (which will produce policy no better than that 
grounded on other peoT)?„e’s prejudices), or feel free to determine policy de- 
cisions on grounds other than allegations about pedagogy and learning (e.g. 



cost, space, time, convenience criteria)." 

V/hat, then, are other causes to which curriculum growth and profilera- 
tion of courses are attributed? A fourth area, to which much collegiate 
course planning is related, is the real or imagined pressure from the gradu- 
ate schools. Our survey of graduate institutions and professional schools 
has been described earlier; some results may be revealing and appropriate 
here as well. We asked the deans and department chairmen to comment on uhe 
importance assigned to preparation in the major, and to their consideration 
of areas other than the major. (Detailed descriptions of minimal requirements 
are, after all, available to any one who goes to the trouble of reading uni- 
versity catalogs; the writ'^r was concerned more with the unprescribed replies 
obtained within the general context of what an undergraduate liberal arts ed- 
ucation should produce for the student, as the universities see this.) It 
was hoped that this approach would elicit a freer and more informative re- 
sponse than a questionnaire that could be answered by looking at the cata- 
logs. 

The graduate deans commented of course on the need for a major area of 
concentration; 68 went to the trouble of pointing out that this major should 
be 30 semester hours or less (several asked only for a minimum of I 8 semester 
hours) . Fifty schools stressed the importance of courses in areas related 
to the major (e.g. history, art, philosophy for an English major), and 4l ad- 
mitted that they are particularly interested also in seeing what kinds of 
"unrelated" subjects the student ventures into (other than in required cour- 
ses) . (One might note again our recommendations on grades and on pass/fail 
as enabling a greater percentage of our students to develop this spirit of 
adventure", thought to be important by a fairly large number of schools.) 
Thirty-three schools commented specifically on writing skills, 7 mentioned 
language proficiency, and only 2 schools wanted co see a formal minor on the 
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undergraduate transcript . 

Medical School entrance req[uirements are fairly uniform all over the 
country. Twenty-frir schools commented that they do not discriminate against 
students who have only the minimal course preparations in college; 32 schools 
in addition stressed the advisability of considerable flexibility in the stu- 
dent's college program, even to the extent of a major other than in the sci- 
ences. Only 6 schools placed strong emphasis on science courses beyond min- 
imal skills. Thirteen schools stressed the importance of writing skills. 

Law School entrance requirements are rather different in nature from 
those for the study of medicine . Consequently it was not surprising that 31 
schools stressed the importance of a major--any major- -in the student *s pro- 
gram, and that an additional 29 schools recommended that the student pursue 
a general and varied program. Thirty-one schools stressed writing skills, 

11 wanted inclusion of speech courses, and k schools wanted to see an ac- 
counting course in the student’s transcript. 

Of the Schools of Communication (Journalism), 21 stressed the importance 
of a diversified broad program of the liberal arts, and 5 wanted to see jour- 
nalism courses (while IT preferred work on student newspaper, radio, TV, 
etc.). Seventeen Schools of Social Work wanted to have a social studies ma- 
jor, l4 commented on the importance of general course work outside of the 
area of graduate concentration, and 8 stressed the importance of writing 
skills. Similar evidence came from other sources; 2h Schools of Dentistry 
wanted science background in the student’s preparation, 6 menticiied a major 
in the sciences. Departments of Chemistry, as medical schools, have some 
rather clear-cut requirements; 33 schools insisted on A.C.S. accreditation, 
38 wanted to see a strong science background, I 3 liked to see diversified 
electives, Ik stressed writing skills, and 7 mentioned foreign language pro- 
ficiency. 
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Perhaps some comments from the replies themselves will help show the con- 
text from which our information, and its implications, were drawn. 

State University, Midwest: 

In history, for instance, I prefer a student with a good "background in 
literature and in the social sciences, as against a student who has, say, 
forty hours of history with a minimum of work in other areas that lend 
enrichment to the historian's work. To put is another way, I think that 
undergraduate programs shauld leave something for the graduate schools 
to do! 

State University, West: 

The best graduate student is one who has a relatively broad background 
and who does well not just in his major but in both his required cour- 
ses in non- related fields and in his electives. I cannot stress this 
too strongly. 

Private University, South: 

The specialized knowledge and ability to do abstract thinlcing that are 
implied here would be, I feel, strengthened by a wide and varied prep- 
aration in general education. Such training should cut across the major 
areas of learning — philosophy, literature, social science, mathematics 
and science. 

Technological University, Midwest: 

Please never think of yourselves as a service organization to profes- 
sional schools. You have a mission in your own right. When your under- 
graduate program diverges from ours, we will make adjustments. These 
may cost the student some time when compared to pre-professional pro- 
grams, but he has gained something not offered in the pre-professional 




program. 
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State University, East: 

lie require applicants to have a reasonably broad preparation in the major 
field "With, preferably, very little in the way of specialization. In 
addition to that we have no special policy in the matter of electives or 
formal minors; we prefer a broad liberal arts background. 

Private University, Midwest: 

If a student performs well in a variety of courses in several disci- 
plines, I have much more confidence in his over-all abilr^ty to periorm 
as a graduate student than if he is good in his major and mediocre in 
everything else. 

Medical School, East: 

Preparation for a medical education is, these days, an individual mat- 
ter. Much depends on the individual interests of the students. Many 
medical students in this school have majored outside of the science 
areas, although they must also have completed a good scientific bacK- 
ground with more than ioinimal work in matheiiiiatics and chemistry. 

Medical School, Southwest: 

We have no par'cicular preference for any subject in terms of a major; 
we have taken music majors, language majors, and just about any other 
kinds you care to name . We expect that they demonstrate a. capabili cy 

in basic science . 

Medical School, Midwest: 

I would recommend that a. student select as his major in college ohe area 
which interests him the most. If he is a pre-medical student, 'ohen of 
course he must meet the pre-medical requirements, in addition to what- 
ever science or non-science major he may choose to follow. 

Medical School, East; 

We have within our student body a group of non- science majors including 
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English, history, and social studies. We at the present time have one 
theology major in school and another coming. 

Medical School, Midwest: 

In regard to coarse se3.ection, and aside from the stated ijrerequi sites, 
we feel that study in depth in a given area, of interest, whatever this 
may he, is the most essential. 

Medical School, South: 

I would recommend that a student major in the area of his interests with 
as few strictures placed upon his quest for knowledge as possible. 

Medical School, Midwest: 

This school will consider any candidate who meets our minimum course re- 
quirements without regard to his major, etc. The quality of academic 
performance is far more important than the subject areas in which it is 

done. 

Law School, West: 

In general we recommend to students that the acquisition of certain 
skills and techniques is far more important than the acquisition of a 
specific body of knowledge. It doesn’t seem to make a great deal of 
difference what major a pre-law student selects or what distribution 
pattem has been imposed upon him if he has done work of high quality. 

Law School, East; 

In general, I think the college undergraduate interested in law school 
should pursue, at the undergraduate level, whatever intellectual inter- 
ests are paramount for him: in any event, I would urge an undergraduate 

student not to pursue those courses which have been conventionally 
thought to be pre-law courses, unless they are courses he is indepen- 
dently interested in. 
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Divinity School, East: 

Students are admitted here with a variety of backgrounds, and I would 
say that a particular undergraduate major is less important than the 
assessment of the quality of the work which a man does in whatever field 
he has worked in. 

School of Journalism, West: 

We believe a student should have a solid liberal arts background and 
that techniques or vocationally oriented courses should be given pri- 
marily at the graduate level in a professional school. 

School of Social Work, East: 

The selection of courses or a major is more important as a reflection 
of interest than as a basis for success in graduate education. 

School of Social Work, East: 

We do not require that a. student have a major in undergraduate Social 
Work; in fact, we prefer a general Liberal Arts program with a minimum 
of sixty semester credits in Liberal Arts subjects, twenty of which must 
be in the Social Sciences. 

School of Dentistry, East: 

We are not particularly interested in students who take many science 
courses, rathei; those that take the minimum science requirements and do 
very well in these. Such students can take many other liberal arts 
courses and complete a well-rounded education. 

School of Dentistry, Midwest: 

We would rather see, trite as it may seem, a broader background without 
concern of a specialization specifically geared toward courses which in 
the past were considered to be a necessity in pre -training for the health 
professions . 
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Department of Chemistry, Midize stern University; 

My own feeling is that you are seeing today greater change and con- 
fusion in vocational and occupational goals among many of our young 
people than ever before. As a result of this, it would follow that the 
broader and more diverse undergraduate educational exposure they can 
possibly secure would be best for them in at least making the decision 
as to what kind of graduate curriculum to pursue . 

Department of Chemistry, Southern University; 

It is my personal opinion that a student should receive an education in 

preference to technical training . 

Denartment of Chemistry, Midwestern University; 

From experience we consider demonstrated ability and motivation to be 
more important than specific course background. 

It seems fair to conclude that the pressure, if any, applied by gradu- 
ate schools on colleges is a request that the colleges be what they profess 
to be, liberal arts institutions. 

A fifth so-called pressure, often cited in support of course introduc- 
tions and departmental expansions, is the business and professional world. 
First of all, our concern here is primarily with jobs which our s undents may 
choose directly after college graduation, not jobs for which they are exigi 
ble because of further graduate training. Secondly, there are obvious skills 
requirements for many of the jobs which we describe below. Our concern here 
is to determine whether liberal arts education is a handicap to the student, 
whether we should increasingly emphasize vocational or specialized profes- 
sional training in our programs, whether indeed there is pressure being put 
on us to expand our course offerings to include specific training for par- 
ticular jobs. Us will let the comments speak for themselves; anyone who 
wants to save time can skip the next few pages with the assurance that 'che 



fifth reason for adding still more 
spurious as the oxher four . 



courses to the college curriculum is as 



Banking 

It's not unusual for us to appoint a history major to our program even 
though he may not have any business related schooling. (New York) 

Technical skills are not a matter of prime importance in our selection. 

We look for a mature mind, vL* ability to reason, the ability >^o express 
himself in writing and orally, as well as confidence and enthusiasm. 

Given these qualities a recent college graduate can acquire the techni- 
cal background by training at work and by evening study. (New York) 

We rely very heavily on on-the-job training, and the bulk of our appli 
cants come from either a liberal arts or business background. We do 
not feel there is any strong advantage to having a business background. 

(Rhode Island) 

We're not particularly concerned about specific technical skills for 
this training program and we rely to a great extent on on-the-job 
tra ining • ( Idaho ) 

We are not primarily concerned as to his selection of a college major, 
if he has an interest in a banking career, and has the aptitudes re- 
quired. If he lacks certain technical training, we will pay the tui- 
tion for further studies in a university evening school. (Pennsylvania) 

Because the trust field is quite specialized, we do not expect our col- 
lege graduates to have any of the specific skills required but rather 



use on-the-job training and special schools sponsored by the industry to 
train our management people in these special areas. (Minnesota) 

To answer your question specifically regarding the type of preparation 
we look for; an individual should have indicated the capacity for learning 
and an overall interest in the type of work which we offer in the way of 
employment opportunities. (Oregon) 

College preparation- -that which has produced an individual capable of 
independent thinlting and action. (Tennessee) 

Basically we are looking for a well-rounded liberal arts background with 
the emphasis on rational decision making and willingness to accept re- 
sponsibility in a new position. (Maryland) 

Transportation 

Recognizing that education must be broad and cannot be tailored to any 
one company or industry, we rely heavily on on-the-job training. (Air- 
craft) 

We rely on on-the-job training to the extent of perhaps 90 percent of 
an individual’s initial learning experience with us. (Trucking) 

Personnel Work 



We are looking for a good basic college preparation in the major field 
with a variety of other courses to develop the individual. We feel that 
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this combination produces a person vho will he flexible. (Florida) 

We utilize on-the-job training programs for most of our college entry 
positions such as in the social services or in office management. (Con- 
necticut) 

In the more general kinds of jobs such as those that would relate to 
real property appraisal or management, or in correctional rehabilitation, 
only a general college training is req.uired and the employing depart- 
ments provide the necessary skills through on-the-job training. (Con- 
necticut) 

Foods 



We seek candidates with a good over-all background, a good mix of scho- 
lastic and activity achievement. One of our prime requirements is for 
a. person who doesn't mind working. 

Students going into a business occupation need fewer technical skills 
but must have some business courses in their background so that they are 
aware of what they might find in their world of work. 

The importance that specific technical skills place in employment de- 
pends on a particular job opening. . . .However, an individual's over- 
all ability and potential is of more importance since all of our training 



is on the job . 
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Welfare, Youth Service 

My o\m reaction to most graduate Social VIelfare sequences is negative 
Most colleges give a good broad liberal arts background, (ifessachusetts) 

We look for a. vell-rounded, mature individual "who has some social com- 
mitment, and is non-judgmental in evaluating clients; someone -who does 
not relate all values from a middle-class base. (Illinois) 

Our job calls for a Bachelor's Degree, but we do not specify academic 
participation in a particular curriculum. We feel an individual re- 
ceives in addition to an academic background other important values from 
college life- -social development; getting along with people; working in 
campus activities; communicating one's ideas to others; learning to 
think things through and to solve problems . 

Department Stores 

For our Executive Development Program, technical skills are less impor- 
tant than a strong liberal arts background. The vocational and tech- 
nical subjects can be taken at the graduate schools and through special 
company sponsored programs. (New York) 

Specific technical skills are relatively unimportant. (Colorado) 

We probably are more interested in a student's getting a well-rounded 
education with exposure to a number of fields--rather than a high de- 
gree of specialization. (National chain) 




Our -braining program is primarily on the 3 oh. The majority of our 
trainees have a liberal arts background. (Nei7 York) 

Public Utilities 



The college student [should have been] subjected to a series of exper- 
iences recjuiring him to test and use his reasoning ability and challenge 
his mind. He has at -bhe same time the opportunity to discipline himself 
in learning to make intelligent decisions on his own. 

The acquiring of specific technical skills in college is not necessary- - 
we will supply that. The student, however, must have the ability to 
learn and comprehend. 

We would certainly hope -bhat the college graduate would be able to com- 
municate effectively both in written and oral form and that he would 
have a good background in the fundamentals of mathematical reasoning. 

We can only expect colleges to teach the fundamental concepts and the- 
ory. When it comes to specific skills, we must use on-the-job training 
tdIus courses of our own to develop these . 

Newspapers, Publishing 

As I indicated earlier, a student who has worked on his college news- 
P’, per has usually gained enough technical skills for us to begin the 
training program. We rely on on-the-job traipsing to a very large ex- 



tent. 
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In other vocds, t;e can teach a helluva lot of journalisia in the news- 
room, but very little history and literature . 

Creative persons in this business must be conceptualizers and suffici- 
ently disciplined to plan out their ideas in a reasonably organized 
fashion. We need people who knew how to think. 

We rely a. great deal on on-the-job training, so that a specific, spec- 
ialized series of courses in college is not necessarily that important 
to us . 

Insurance 



For the most part we can make use of nearly any kind of schooling. Evi- 
dence of this is the fact that we have a wide range of backgrounds in 
our home office all the way from music majors to degrees in agriculture. 

There are very few colleges in the United States that provide adequate 
preparation for positions in the insurance industry. V7e have always 
relied to a great extent on our own training program emphasizing on- the- 
job training to develop our personnel. 

We want an individual with a mature, balanced personality, who is able 
to adjust easily to new experiences and readily accept additional respon- 
sibility. 

We do extensive on-the-job and classroom training, and my experience has 
been that a lively intelligence, an inquiring mind, and the ability to 
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think are more important than specific 



subject background. 



Specific technical skills are generally not offered as a part of the 
college curriciMum. Because of this ve are prepared and willing to of 
fer on-the-job’ training to all recent graduates. 



Miscellaneous 



We frequently move people from one discipline to another and 
scratch in the training. We believe that if a person has the basic abil- 
ities and the desire to learn, that if they have a broad general college 
background, they can be trained to do a fine job in most divisions of 
our company. '(Machines--Industrial) 



General college prepartation should include logic courses, communica.- 
tions skill courses, liberal arts, general business, and general sci- 
ence. (Shipping Contain‘=irs) 

We are not in the position of needing very many technically trained 
people and- therefore are able to take intelligent young people and train 
them on the job to a great extent. (Shoe Manufacture) 



I tend to have the rather old fashioned idea that colleges and univer 
sities should educate, not train. (Paper Manufacture) 





Generally we look for the college graduate to indicate the ability to 
thinlc logically, to adapt to new situations, and have communication 
skills, both written and oral. (Paper Pi-oducts) 



Any student, regardless of his curriculum, with "problem-solving abil- 
ity" certainly has to be appealing to employers like us. (Hardboard 
Manufacture) 

Specific skills cannot be accomplished in college for the most part. 

You can*t hire a labor relations expert off the campus or a chief en- 
gineer to design a major piece of equipment. (Systems and Machines) 

We have tried so far to describe several of the reasons and causes fre- 
quently given to explain the explosion of curricular offerings (with resulting 
serious effects on the economy of the institution, on its ability to do well 
what it proclaims to be doing) . First, a certain amount of faculty pressure 
and overly gentlemanly behavior on the part of curriculum committees can eas- 
ily lead to poorly thought out additions. Secondly, there is the public re- 
lations naiveness that seeks ever new programs and causes. This .is often 
brought up as an argument in support of attracting students, but Mayhew's 
comment here seems eminently reasonable; "Such a contention assigns consid- 
erably more precision to the method by which students make choices than in 
fact exists." The third factor involves us with the myth of class size and 
relationship to learning. The fourth reason alleges pressure from the grad- 
uate schools, and the fifth claims a similar pressure from the business world. 

A sixth reason sometimes heard is the fact that varied course offerings 
help to make faculty recruitment easier. We have already suggested earlier 
(chapter l) that faculty recruitment will not be nearly the difficult prob- 
lem in the immeaiate future that it has been during the past five or more 
years, and we will :have further comments to make on the subject later in the 
section specifically devoted to recommendations about faculty. !^ut it can be 
said now that an attempt to pretend that a college is a university is honest 



neither with the new faculty member nor — more importantly —with the student 
who, after all, pays the bill. A teacher whose energies are diverted into 
ever new and differ* nt courses cannot possibly do more than very average work; 
every additional course is therefore an expense in at least two very distinct 
ways. It costs something to offer it, and insofar as it robs a teacher's 
time in preparing himself for his other classes it costs the student some- 
thing additional in hearing material not sufficiently developed or revised 
and updated. 

That economy of instruction automatically spells curtailment of instruc- 
tion can be denied. On the contrary, it can make possible the kind of in- 
structional variety that foolish curricular additions would deny. At one of 
the schools visited by the writer- -Boston University-- an extremely rigid 
program of course offerings exists. T-Zhile there are good reasons for us not 
to want to imitate this no-elective, all-required program, yet its educational 
possibilities can't be ignored; the program deliberately involves the stu- 
dent in lecture situations, classroom presentations, seminars, and even the 
kind of individual work where the ratio is two teachers to one student . 

Concordia College found it necessary to raise tuition twice in the last 
two years, and this did not provide us with any assurance even for the im- 
mediate future . The predictions that private colleges must learn to operate 
efficiently or expect serious financial difficulties have been made by too 
many reliable specialists to be ignored. Our proposals therefore have been 
made in full cognizance that efficiency of operation would not infringe on 
our status as an educational institution but would help to improve it. The 
core curriculum and the course plan result in considerable savings; we be- 
lieve that these savings will be of benefit to our students because they will 
guarantee more effective and varied teaching of the essential areas that are 
part of college education. 



RESOLUTIONS: ECONOMY 



Resolution 19 * We recommend that the Dean of the college initiate an inquiry 
into combining the Lest possible quality of classroom presentation with op- ^ 

timal economy. j 

Resolution 20 : We believe that economy should not be the sole criterion in 

determining various ways in •\- 7 hich classes are handled. We believe that for | 

sound educational reasons the student should be exposed to a variety of \ 

teaching and classroom situations, from large lecture to independent study. ; 

Resolution 21: We recommend that the Dean of the college charge eve ry depart- | 

ment "^-jith examining its course offerings in order to determine i n which cour~ | 

ses or portions of courses various methods of teaching can he most ef ficient- 
ly and effectively used: large lecture classes may he the most efficient way ? 
of handling certain kinds of information in certain classes; in th at case ^ 

investigation should also he conducted into i/ays of improving large lectures 
(television, dial access, etc.). Similarly, there may he cases in the pre- ^ 

sent curriculum in which lecture is necessarily used, hut in i-7hich the materi - ^ 

al i 70 uld he more effectively presented in smaller groups, even seminars or 
independent study. Economic efficiency may h e coupled i?ith g.uality of ;ce ach _2 ; 

ing, and may in fact enhance it, hy maki ng p ossible teac hing situations th at ; 

have hitherto been prohibitive . j 

i i 

\ 
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Resolution 22 : Classes enrolling fever than six students are subject to re- 

vieiy by the Dean of the college, the professor in charge of the class, and 
the chairman of the department involved. 

Resolution 23 : VJhere several sections of the seme course have heavy enroll- 

ment, so as to make the lecture method almost inevitable, and where the lec^ 
ture method is an efficient mode of presentation, ve recommend that the Dean 
of the college, the registrar, ond the department involved find ways of com- 
hining these already large sections into still larger lecture units . 

Resolution 2k : Increase in student-faculty ratio is one method of ' effecting 

economy. The student-faciaty ratio is not ali/ays an Index of what student- 
faculty contact actually occurs in the college. Varieties of te aching exper~ 
iences can be affected hy concern for efficiency of presentat ion. Therefore 
we recommend that the Dean of the college consider the raising of the student- 
faculty ratio. 'V/hile he investiga t es mechanisms for increased effic iency^ at 
the same time he will he effecting optimal student -faculty contact. 








THE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 



We have tried to make as strong a case as possible for economy, because 
it is on this factor—almost more than on any other—that the educational 
possibilities for a good college depend. We hope that the main point about 
economy is clear; economy does not mean curtailment, it spells out efficien- 
cy. The college must set priorities; for quite some time almost every sign 
of life and of interest was welcomed, but it Is now apparent that we cannot 
do all of the things that various pressure groups want us to do. Furthermore, 
even had we considerably greater financial resources than we do, there seems 
to be no valid reason why we should do all of the things that are urged upon us. 
The comments to follow are largely a summary of the kind of reading and 
discussing we did before individual resolutions were formulated. Chapter III, 
immediately preceding, listed basic reforms in cer^in critical areas; the 
course system-designed to get us out of the numbers game; the core-designed 
to give us a more flexible approach to basic liberal arts; the grading system- 
designed to place more responsibility on the student while allowing him greater 
freedom of choice. The opening section of Chapter IV dealt with economy; unles 
faculty members assume responsibility for the financial implications of their 
requests and habits, the operation of the college will become increasingly hap- 
hazard. It is only out of an awareness of fiscal responsibility that teaching 



possibilities can be enhanced and developed. We must choose as well and as 
wisely as possible, considering what we promise as a liberal arts college, and 

itfhat we charge as a. private liberal arts college. 

The change in core requirements by itself will make, little difference, 
just as the. adoption of the course plan vail equally remain merely another edu- 
cational novelty, unless both of these changes (and those affecting grading poli- 
cies and those dealing with instructional cost) are placed in context of a far 
more radical and all-inclusive series of changes. Resolutions 25-69 follow this 
section on general considerations in the liberal arts. They are arranged main- 
ly in terms of initial concern: who starts worrying about what. Thus, depart- 
mentally based investigations precede inquiries initiated by the administra- 
tion. Finally, Resolution 70, at the end of this chapter, contains suggestions 
for a time table for implementation of our recommendations. (Cross-references 

to Resolutions 25-70 will be made below as necessary..) 

Curriculum reform is all to of ten merely an interesting game: reform is 
possible only when college faculty members take seriously that they have more 
to do than, transmit information. M^y a college program looks excellent on 
paper; our reading of college catalogs failed to distinguish the prestigious 
from the marginal institution, because both claimed the same high goals. Very 
little .can be achieved by anyone who wants to make reforms in college educa- 
tion unless more than the curricular structure is affected by these chfinges. 

They must also make possible the changing— the developing— of teachers. Cur- 
riculum reform needs to take account of the realities of a particular institution 
its present faculty, its physical plant, its financial security and prospects, 
and it must operate within this practical realm of the possible, of compromise. 
But even within this framework-limit dug as it may seem-much can be done. 
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^ilucational objectives can be related to specific means : ideas about the 

relationships of areas of knowledge, information and theories about how learning 
takes place, information and theories about what methods are most appropriate to 
what purposes. That implies not a mere stating of objectives, but a hierarchi- 
al arrangement of priorities. It has been shown all too often that simply doing 
mor of the same thing does not improve its quality; **a wide range of special** 
ized offerings at the undergraduate level has little to do with quality but 
much to do with costs,” (Dressel, #233) The indefensibly foolish aggrandize- 
ment of undergraduate course offerings is sometimes ascribed to the pressures 
being brought to bear by students j it seems equally likely that courses exist 
because teachers want to teach them, father than because students demand them. 
There are other kinds of pressures cited, to get colleges off the hook of assu- 
ming responsibility for their work: allegedly, society has certain expectations 
of what college should achieve, and every college— even the private institution— 
is a creature of society. In the first place, being all things to all men has 
never seemd like either an admirable or effective character trait, and in the 
second place that pressure is often magnified by hearsay, (cf , our examination 
of almost 3>000 statements by professional men in a great many fields; overwhel- 
mingly they all asked us to be ourselves, to teach what we can do best,) ”Many 
campuses would benefit from more insistence on adequacy and less rhetoric .about 
excellence, more underpinning for basic programs and less dissipation of resour- 
ces in a multitude of projects, more attention to strengthening the citadel of 
higher learning and fewer sorties in the countryside,” (Wilson, #96) 

The college must come again to understand what it is. It is not a univer- 
sity, and to model its course of,ferings on that pattern would make little sense. 
It is not a technical institute, and to make vocational claims would have little 
to do with the facts. It exists within a particular social climate, and it must 
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establish its oivn aims— -consistent of course v/ith those of its constituency 
but separate and distinct in its selfrecognitipn of goals and means. It must 
be realistic about staffing needs^ and imitation of models it cannot possibly 
attain leads either to dishonesty or to financial disaster. It must learn to 
be efficient, and that means also operating as economically as possible. Last, 
it must demonstrate through its product— its students— that it can do its job 
better than any other kind of institution. 

The small collegiate institution need not develop inferiority complexes 
about itself; there are many things which it can do as well as larger colleges 
and universities, and some it has a chance to do better. It can make possible 
the kind of flexible schedule which allows for a variety of teaching and learning 
experiences; imagination and toughness can make possible the increased costs of 
independent study experiences. Our ovm college, while its student body has in 
the most recent past become increasingly varied, still attracts the majority of 
its students from similar geographic and economic backgrounds; it has therefore 
a better opportunity in the immediate future to do something about unifying the 
7*”8 years of high school and college experience. There exists, on the small 
college campus, the kind of physical proximity of faculty in various departments, 
and of faculty and students, that offers more readily the opportunity for ex- 
periments with a variety of teaching methods. In other words, there is a good 
chance here to examine the relationship of all aspects of collegiate life, to 
raise the kinds of necessary questions about education to which we need to seek 
answers. To what extent are we avrare of theories about human behavior that may 
enable us better to relate stated objectives and goals to the experiences which 
our students bring with them? Have we considered and made explicit the ways by 
which the various aspects of our collegiate program may be integra-ted or, at 
least, related? Does each course—in the core program as well as in the major 
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and elective sequences— recognize the college goals as being of primary im- 
portance in shaping its content and methods? Have we allowed for the kind of 
regular evaluation, and are wc willing to allovr for the kind of regular change, 
that ^'’ill permit nobody to offer something merely because that^s the way it has 
always been done, just as it will permit nobody to reject something for those 
reasons either? Resolutions 25-69 try to invite and facilitate the kind of 
investigation and discussion that belongs to the liberal arts. 

Student Meeds and Expectations 

J^ny students come to college with high hopes and ideas : that the college 
will free them finally from parental authority and influence, and thus help esta- 
blish them fully on their own; that they will learn about themselves in such ways 
as to exercise the responsibility ,they desires that they will encounter models 
'•'hose lives will themselves demonstrate the Vc*lue of commitment to their work; 
that they will inake meaningful friendships and test themselves against the abi- 
lities arid concerns of others ; that they will gain the skills that will enable 
them to lead productive and satisfying lives; and that they will understand what 
such productivity and sat isfactioa mean. VJhile they have high hopes, they are 
also — exasperatingly— passive about attaining most of these objectives, hoping 
that the college will do all of these wonderful things for them. They are wil- 
ling to ericounter, to experiment, to measure, but they seek leadership. 

Students do not have insight into what is required in coming to and in 
acting on judgments. Having observed some adult models in whose lives they see— 
to think they see— hypocritical subservience to practical ends, they have come 
to cherish an isolationist morality in which honesty— and honest expression— 
of feeling is preferable to ^’getting along with other people,” They come with 
the experience of a kind of two-Value system; the will of the majority and the 
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|) lost cause of the rest. 

Consequently, argument and debate are matters that are often seen by them 
in grossly oversimplified terms. They may see something as either right or vnrong 
(regardless of whether the subject itself even allows that kind of easy alterna- 
tive), or they may find their way out of a maze of conflicting evidence by cher- 
ishing the immediate and safe: feeling triumphs over everything and, after all, 
isn*t everyone ”biased*‘ anyv/ay? They lack experience in the kind of decision 
making that relates most basically to values: recognizing the relative accuracy 
of various *kinds of facts; assembling such facts for the sake of examining simi- 
larities, consistency, and coherence; reaching temporary and proximate conclu- 
sions (and admitting the short life of such judgments); enjoying the diversities 
and differences that exist in conclusions; and relishing the ability to withhold 
judgment or to adapt to decisions without feeling that that is an act of dishon- 

I 

esty or of cowardice. 

One of the most frequently I eard criticism is that students lack the skill 
of expressing themselves accurately and effectively in writing and in speech. 

The diagnosis is true enough, althou^very often discussion of causes and cures 
leaves much to be desired. Most frequently the solution— or the failure to 
solve— is handed over to the English department. (Thanks to the deveJ.opment of 
general communications approaches to higher education, the department of speech 
novj also gets to share the blame.) Some of the critics still adhere to the no- 
tion that there is a ^’correct” and an ‘‘incorrect” way of using the .English lan- 
guage. v'Jhile that notion can generally be shrugged off with a kind of hopeless 
despair, the accompanying solution— that there is a course or a teacher who can, 
or should, cure the student’s lack of expertise in oral and written expression— 

I’ can be dealt with jjti a report on curriculum. 

.Students lack insight into relationships of ideas within .a given discipline, 
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and between disciplines. Their approach to problems has, prior to college, con- 
sisted largely in answering the question ”what does this mean.” Even in college 
their work all too rarely deals with the question ”how does this mean.” Students 
lack the insight that generalizations in, say, history are most often made on the 
basis of the coherence of facts rather than their “truth.” Consequently, their 
generalizing is either directed to the purely imitative, or to the self -protec- 
ting notion of individual “bias.” Student irresponsibility in the use of lan- 
guage comes very often from ignorance of how knowledge in. a field is claimed to 
be knowledge, and ignorance therefore of what kinds of statements may be made 
with assur^ce. 

Students lack insight into the enormous variety of lives that can be theirc 
to lead. This is an ignorance only in part expressed in mistaken notions about 
professions and vocations. Even here they .come with ideas that are insufficient, 
and insufficiently based. Often idealistic notions of service and dedication 
manage for a time to protect the student in his unawareness, but when one consid- 
ers how frequently and regularly students change their majors in college (and 
later in graduate school and in their jobs) one must come to the conclusion that 
student ignorance of what various vocations do entail is not often enough alle- 
viated by the college. (And the departmental structure, with its commitment to 
early specialization, is frequently a disservice in enlightening the student 
about his professional choices.) 

But students also lack insight into the varieties of lives that the educated 
man is capable of because he has learned something about the roles he may play, 
regardless of what vocation occupies him during the day. Sanford’s description 
of delinquency can be extended to some students who have never broken the law; 
such a student can also be thought of as “one who simply has no intellectual 
resoiu?ces that would permit him to deal vrith his problems in his imagination. 



Physical activity and sensation are the only inodes available to him for satis- 
fying his needs**' Many of the student cries for relevance in the curriculum 
may be seen as directed to the collegers failure to reveal the immediacy and 
need of many, different kinds of experiences. It should be one of the distin- 
guishing characteristics of the well educated man that he is *’open to new ex- 
perience and capable of further learning.** (#401) 

This kind of ability is drastically different from the kind of learning for 
an elite that may once upon a time have been considered as being the function of 
liberal arts education. We are not talking here of "culture,** but of the fact 
that our students need awareness of a variety of experiences precisely because 
they will be living and working in a world somei^hat different from our own. They 
v/ill change jobs (or develop new job skills) more frequently, they will have 
considerably greater amounts of leisure time, they will have greater opportunities 
to slip into the anonymity allox-iable, for example, by the mass media. Another 
way of indicating this lack is to suggest that our students lack the ability and 
the skill to have fun, to relax, to play. In the area of the imagination they 
are still only gourmands. 

On the other hand, as we suggested above, the student comes often with 
clearly implanted notions about vocational choices and skills. Whoever or idiat- 
ever may be responsible, whether parent, high school counselor, or friend, for 
the student the college has the distinct responsibility of training him as quick- 
ly and efficiently as possible. Such vocational choices are sometimes seemingly 
made more certain by the fear of the new and unknown experiences, and intensi- 
fied by some failures the student may encounter in his early college experience. 
All too frequently such early decisions and commitments are premature, and the 
student settles on a career choice that is not fitting for him, one which later 
he comes to regret. The college responsibility, to make options clearly available 



should seem obvious: opening up areas of which the student was previously u?.ia- 
ware, removing the fears associated with the unknown through a variety of mea“ 
sures, and assuring the student every opportunity in the difficult transition 
years to become more certain of himself and of his choices. 

As anyone who has taught college freshmen for some time would undoubtedly 
support, most college students come with considerable willingness to learn, ¥e 
suggested earlier some of the high, understandably and commendably fantastic, 
notions which students associate with going to college. For too many students, 
college proves to be a let-down. For their teachers, such expectations can pro- 
vide considerable excitement and stimulation. But if the expectations are not 
met, then agitation and disturbance can result, (That obviously does not mean 
that all student expectations must be slavishly fulfilled, on the contrary, it 
should suggest that these expectations must be steered into directions and areas 
which can be satisfied, which will be of greatest benefit to the student,) That 
the incoming freshman is not a research scholar should not be surprising, and that 
his frequently idealistic ideas about service and commitment take priority for him 
over the kinds of aims some of his professors have, should not fee cause for cri- 
ticism of the freshman. 

That he needs guidance is clear, even at times to himself. Student pressure 
is rarely directed against learning as such, but it is directed at learning he 
considers to be irrelevant. Frequently the student is right in his judgments 
college curricula are being reformed all over the country. But when he is wong, 
then ignoring him will serve neither the student nor the goals of his professor. 
The stuc 3nt then needs the concrete demonetisation in the classroom that what is 
being taught is most importsuit, (And books alone don’t manage to do that, 
neither do just more assignments,) 

The student comes often with a sense of considerable disillusionment about 



the society in which he lives. He hopes to find in college some explanations 
of his dissatisfactions— with an ^unpopular*' war, with racial discrimination 
and hatred, with the contrasts between unimaginable wealth and degrading pover- 
ty, id-vh automation, with increasing submersion of the individual. His solu- 
tions then may be exasperating and need often to be steered; adding a ^course** 
on the ghetto may not explain very much more to him. But unless his demands are 
met by filling seme of the lacks with which he comes, college will 'become for 
him simply a further extension of the establishment. 

It is quite possible, as some have suggested, that fear is basic to many 
student demands and responsible for many student actions. "Intellect is feared 
because the student perceives intellectual pursuits not just as the cold amassing 
of facts but as a style of life that threatens his established ways of feeling 
and acting; letting oneself think differently might lead to letting oneself feel 
differently." (Katz, # 50 ^) At the same time as the student quite rightly comes 
to expect the respect due to him as an individual, so also his awareness of his 
own inabilities and insufficiencies begins to grow; he feels powerless to con- 
front the evils he believes exist in society, he finds little consolation in 
vocabulary lists, and he turns to his private self to seek the comfort and satis- 
faction he needs. The so-called "peer pressure" at least gives him the assurance 
of i/hat is already known and understood by him: as Schwab points out (#329) even 
the physical proximity (and stench) of a sit-in then becomes a cherished experi- 
ence. 

The comments above are not .new, but they may have been forgotten in the 
handling of some college courses. We have tried to reviev/ some of the problems 
which confront our students j that these problems cannot all be met or satisfied 
would seem obvious. In fact, ..some of them require the skills of fully trained 
psychologists and psychiatrists. But every college teacher should have some 
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awareness of their existence 5 it may be that such awareness would be more 
valuable than some of the specialized information v/e bring to our jobs. It 
is of course one of the surprising characteristics of the college teaching 
profession that it is probably the only major profession which requires a 
great deal of training— none of it in the job which the new teacher will be 
expected to perform; teaching. 

College Realities 

There are considerable pressures on the college at this time; confi- 
dence in so many social institutions has weakened, and the temptation is 
great to make the college an instrument of ''societal demands and needs. 

¥e should not be indifferent to the latter, but must not be stampeded by 
them either,” (Gould, ^32) That there is considerable evidence that calls 
for collegiate housecleaning seems clear? that not all of the solutions 
demanded are in the collegers interest is also appa,rent, 

Oo Meredith Wilson points out *'two contradictory principles,'* whose 
failure to be resolved may have contributed greatly to collegiate diffi- 
culties, The amount of information in all disciplines has increased so 
very much that each generation in the history of mankind apparently has a 
considerable advantage over its predecessor 5 at the same time each child 
starts with the same kind of ignorance and must proceed to the knowledge 
required to lead its own productive and satisfying life in its own time. 
(#4S) The popular phrase, ”the knowledge explosion,” can refer to this 
dilemma; as more materials are made available for education, the need to 
choose which ones are most important becomes greater, and the choice more 
difficult. 

One accusation levied against the college is that they have simply 
not chosen. Instead of learning to discriminate, to set priorities, to 
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give guidelines, they have reacted in one or more of several ways* (The 
reaction may well have been of a passive nature; i*eo the colleges allowed 
situations to develop, they did not choose or plan them©) More and more 
material is crammed into courses, much of it merely the kind of information 
that could be more effectively obtained from sources other than classroom 
lecture. Secondly, more and more courses are added to the curriculum. 
Third, partly as a result of the preceding, the curriculum has increasingly 
led to fragmentation of learning experiences, rather than to integration. 

On the assumption that teaching consists of dishing out as much informa- 
tion as possible, and by demanding attention for what is— after all- 
only information, ccSIeges have come to measure a student’s progress by 
how well he could listen, remember, and repeat. The classroom has become 
the place where homework is reviewed and ordered according to principles 
known only to the instructor. (That he himself might have been unaware 
of principles, or that orderings different from his were possible, is best 
left unmentioned. ) 

Some of the blame might be attached to the universities here, because 
the graduate schools never— until in recent years and then at a very few 
major institutions— paid attention to giving their students any training 
other than that of research proficiency. The college teacher was certi- 
fied for having completed a difficult research assignment, and it was ta- 
citly assumed that minimal command of one area of specialization would 
enable him to teach. The departmental structure, as vjell as the imitation 
by colleges of the institutions from which their faculties vjere drawn, 
both heJ.ped to continue to place more emphasis on professional advance- 
ment viithin a given discipline, than on aspects related to teaching. 



In addition^ some possible weaknesses in graduate school training 
may have helped to develop and increase potential weaknesses in college 
teachingo The Ph.D. came, in many institutions, to be a degree of in- 
tensive and exclusive specializationo As a result, except for a few 
truly major universities, graduate training came to ignore the importance 
of knowing more than one^s own discipline » Even the much maligned Sputnik 
demonstrated anew that what our country needed v/as not more engineers, 
but more thinkers— men highly trained in one area but able to relate their 
disciplines to other areas in order to see the contexts within which sig- 
nificant achievements and accomplishments may be made* 

Our correspondence with graduate schools and business firms also., es- 
tablished this point, and it may be that in the future more college fac- 
ulties vrill reflect the concerns that these replies revealed so clearly* 

At a time when college training has become an intense preparation for 
what some faculty members believe the graduate schools and the business 
firms want, the latter are telling us that what they want and need are 
educated people, not trainees* 

Certainly one aspect of the kind of research that the Ph*D* gives 
testimony of could well be utilized in college, teaching, but it is al- 
most never drawn on* Research requires not only skill, but character 
traits that may well be revealed to students* It requires, patience in 
assembling materials, careful scrutiny in assessing similarities and 
consistencies, imagination in reaching beyond the evidence, and still 
more patience in testing one’s visions* A class that would demonstrate 
these qualities, as professor and student work together, would likely 
be more relevant than a new course on the political implications of the 



Asian flu* 



It is a difficult business, this setting of priorities, but it must 
be attempted, Wayne Booth’s comments at a liberal arts conference in 
1967 are well worth 1., Tiembering: »'To think for oneself is, as v.re all know 
hard enough. To design a program and assemble faculty to assist rather 
than hinder students in their efforts to think for themselves is even 
harder. But in an age that is oppressed by huge accumulations of unas- 
similated knowledge, the task of discovering vjhat it means to educate a 
man is perhaps more important than ever before, (Booth, # 3 ) 

In addition to the housecleaning realities that need to be faced . 
under this heading of the knowledge explosion, colleges must also become 
more av;are of the causes that are responsible for student failures to 
complete their education. There are, among the college drop-outs, too 
many students for whom academic success could reliably have been pre- 
dicted, and the reasons why these students were ’'turned off” need to be 
examined with greater care. 

The pedantry of some curricular offerings is surely a primary rea- 
son for the great waste of human resources. No one would want to deny 
the importance of hard-nosed empiricism in some disciplines, the need for 
painstaking and precise and accurate vjork. But is the importance made 
real for students, do they understand what it is they are being asked to 
know, in a context more relevant than merely memorizing because they are 
told to do so? Students are put under a great deal of pressure: pressure 
per se can be a very healthy element in one’s daily life, provided the 
causes of the pressure and the purposes for its presence are understood 
and accepted. Too much teaching postpones the latter explanationj the 
student is asked, or told, to be patient because all of the requirements 
vjill eventually be clear to him. That may be asking too much. The 



student learns only the facts, and their interpretation and even their 
very selection is left exclusively to the professor. 

We need to find out a great deal more about how people learn. Certain- 
ly, it should be clear that teaching is more than telling, and learning more 
than receiving. Under those conditions the highest rewards are given to the 
students who can best outguess the professor: campus grapevine abjut teachers* 
e xam i n ations manages to be fairly accurate. We need to know more also about 
the students* prior experiences: such information can be of great help in 
taking advantage of the strengths which a student brings with him, and can 
help prepare us for introducing him to unfamiliar territory without unnec- 
essary fear and humiliation on his part. 

We manage to be particularly rough on the kind of student who does not 
quite so readily as some of us fit into the utilitarian way of life. Our 
insistence on certain kinds of intellectual habits at the exclusion and ex- 
pense of other aspects of the human personality has enabled some students to 
achieve greater success in our kind of system. The technical assignments that 
we give to these students— solving problems for X'lhich solutions already exist, 
learning facts whose selection is never questioned, doing chores whose purpose 
is given— are handled by them with considerable success. And the rewards for 
these students are very great. That these are necessary tasks for certain 
kinds of activity would not be questioned, but one wonders whether the ability 
to take orders is so very supreme in the calendar of human needs today and to- 
morrowi The creative individual, who questions and relates, is too often dis- 
couraged by the educational system we have contrived. Life-long education is 
supposed to be one of the aims of the liberal arts college: **it is a goal for 
which college graduates have had no initiation.’* (Cartter, j^^53) 
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Collejge Possibilities 

Considerable experimentation is going on across the country vd.th various 

innovative teaching practises and devices* Some of this is not new but old stuff 
♦ 

Tvith new names ^ some of it smacks of gimmickry and the hardware mania; much of 
it requires careful and reliable evaluation* But all of it deserves interest 
and information, and we have ■ urged a series of resolutions designed better to 
inform us of what is happening elsewhere, and with what success. (Resolutions 47- 
51 ) ¥e need accurate information about standards employed in making evaluations, 
and equally accurate cost estimates, iyiany techniques need faculty with special 
kinds of training, and we must take those costs into consideration as well* 
(Resolutions 41-44) We must be aware of trying to maintain some kind of sensible 
and planned balance between the hardware that seems to be multiplying so rapid- 
ly, the people who will be using it, and the people for whom it is intended* We 
need information not only on how some techniques may be used, but when. Finally, 
we must Ids aware of the basic economic principle that if a range of learning ex- 
periences is desirable, this can be achieved only with the existence of some 
large classes and the elimination of unnecessary duplication of sections of a 

I , . 

course, and of courses. 

Independent study is now being tried in the English department with a large 
number of incoming freshmen. Obviously, independent study is not a new teaching 
device, but its wide application is new (approximately 200 students in the fresh- 
man class entering in the fall of 1969)* The department has made several cost 
studies before planning its program; these will need to be reevaluated at the end 
of the school year. Much of the disillusionment v/ith college comes in the fresh- 
man year: it is here that the potentially willing and even excited new student is 
turned into a bored pseudo-sophisticate who has learned to outguess his professor, 
who finds his studies dull and limiting, and who in addition is sometimes serious- 
ly injured by the pressure of stiff competition for grades. The entire freshman 



year should be viewed as an orientation to what education is all about: it is 
here that college failures are most frequent and most serious. The financial 
burden need not be intolerable : a planned combining of a variety of learning 
experiences can help keep costs down even when the student-teacher ratio is 1:1, 
Independent study need not be limited to the freshman year. It is pos- 
sible to plan entire major sequences for exceptional students, in which most of 
the work is handled in this manner, A department may, for example, set a certain 
number of skills as satisfying its major requirements (Resolutions 25-27), The 
student is assigned to a major professor, or to several, emd with proper gui- 
dance sets about a systematic reading program to master the information and 
skills he has been required to attain, (For record-keeping purposes, for the sake 
of eventual transfer of credit, for the sake of maintaining some regular measure- 
ment of progress, it is possible to continue certain bookkseplng devices as for 
regular course enrollment, ) The student is allowed and encouraged to seek help 
as he needs it: he sees his professor once a week, he may sit in on any classes 
at any time, he will be given every possible assistance not only with local libra- 
ry facilities but with interlibrary loan, microfilm. Xerox, etc. He may present 
one major paper each semester. When he has met the set requirements, he is cer- 
tified as having obtained a major in his field, (Resolutions 28-30, and 32-33) 

Such a program would certainly be most .likely to free the student from 
the habit of seeking information from his professors he will obtain information 
from sources far more efficient at this than any teacher (the library, the 
computer, etc,), A good deal of imaginative and careful planning will be required 
the student has a right to know when certain topics will be discussed in a par- 
ticular class, just as the professor has a right to guide the student to those 
classes at those times. That avoids the unnecessary duplication of effort that 
might otherwise result, places fuller responsibility on the student, and frees the 
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professor to do the kind of individual work with the student as his co-learner 
that regular classroom procedures so often don^t allow^# This plan should not 
imitate the worst features of the dissertation game in some graduate education; 
it can emulate some of the best features vdiich were responsible for our becoming 
teachers. The plan may make possible a variety of teaching and learning experi- 
ences^ it could place professor and student in the ideal relationship of both 
being ^.earners, and it could ensure some of the life-time goals of continuing 
education that liberal arts colleges try to produce, (Resolutions and 

39 - 40 ) 

We have been told often enou^ that what our time needs is more bridge 
builders, and not nearly the same percentage of specialized ^engineers,*' Certain 
kind of bridge building can be effectively started through some of the indepen- 
dent study progi’ams that have been described, and some of these are in existence 
already, Principia has been started for 25 freshman for the 1969/70 school 
year‘ Dean Bailey *s Credo College proposal is a model both for Principia and 
for some of the suggestions above. In addition, short-range plans can also be 
made; our calendar allows for considerable flexibility and variety during the 
two main terms (Resolutions 1 - 9 ), and particularly also during the summer term, 
(Resolutions 31 , 36 ) None of these possibilities, however, must be considered 
unless they are discussed and presented in the context of considerable study; 
no faculty member works in isolation from his 150 colleagues, and the costs 
that are ascribable to his programs are of concern to the entire college. For 
this reason we have urged departmental reviews and self-studies, not only in 
some of the resolutions already mentioned, but also in Resolutions 25 , 52 , and 56 
Independent study is nowadays a very favorite phrase, and obviously the 
concept should be an important one for college instruction. But it is very much 
only a part of the kinds of academic learning situations that we have discussed 



as advantageous and feasible. The student must l.carn the possibilities and limi— 
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tations of a great manj? different situations: much of his adult life will be 
spent with the mass media, and the impersonality of the large lecture (or of the 
televised lecture) is at least as necessary a coiaponent part of his education as 
independent study# He must also learn how to function in a small group# He must 
have a variety of professorial (and other) models# He may be involved in off*' 
campus experiences# He must be exposed to the possibilities of the newer media# 
All of these, and many more, experiences are capable of being of considerable 
benefit to the student# Perhaps because vre are older, or grew up without the 
mass media, we can lj.sten to the evening newscast vdth critical independence: 
our students very often lack this sld.ll, and it needs to be trained and developed# 
Perhaps because we have served on many campus committees and know what ultimate 
and immediate goals are, we can accept compromise solutions and continue to work 
for more far-reaching achievements# Our students very often lack the flexibility 
and patience to do this, and they need training and development in these concerns 
of action and decision making# Perhaps because we finished our graci’^ite degrees 
vje know what it is like to make an intense effort over a long period of time# 

Cur students have not been exposed either to the intellectual habits required 
for this kind of work, or to the character traits that operate in cooperation 
with intellect: patience, stubbornness, imagination, vision# (Who besides edu-* 
cators ever talks of the intellect as a human function separate from other 
human characteristics?) 

Variety in learning experiences may be attained in so many ways# The un- 
fortunate demise of the Student Tutor Society last year is lamented, but it may 
be advantageous for us after all if departments can be energetic and imaginative 
about student involvement in the teaching process# There is, however, one word 
of caution that needs to be said, or several# The student is not to be used to 
the advantage of the professor, but for his own# The notoriety of some graduate 
assistantships is big enough without having the college imitate those practises. 
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>/e are not a faculty of distinguished research professors, but a college facul- 
ty, If our claims about what a small private institution can achieve are at all 
justified and justifiable, then reserving our best talents for the lecture room 
and allowing humdrum discussion routine to be handled exclusively by students 
is difficult to support. Our students deserve to have their papers read by us® 
they are paying for that privilege. The latter can be put in terms other than 
crassly economic; if student papers and student examinations are merely a kind 
of routine repetition of professorial D^ectures, then l)they can be read by the 
student assistant and 2) they need never have been assigned. If they are not, if 
they purport to be student investigations that require the writer’s application 
of principles and methods, then they deserve and in fact necessitate the teacher’s 
judgment. The same principles may be applied to the use of students as tutors, 
and to other paraprofessional personnel. By all means, free the highly trained 
(and expensive) professor from killing routine work, but insist also that bis 
talents be used in the many educational ways that our students are entitled to 
be exposed to and that he carj best direct, 

Similar observations may be road/s about off-campus experience. Certainly, 
it seems indefensible to maintain that the most important learning takes place 
in the classroom, Work/Study programs are possible and advantageous in many 
disciplines. Travel abroad (for a year, a semester, or a summer term) can be 
of considerable benefit. But, again there should be some common sense cautions 
expressed. Perhaps because some of us worked our way through college we know 
that work as such is neither liberating or broadening. Perhaps because some 

s 

of us have travelled a great deal, we knovr that travel is exciting but not neces- 
sarily educational, Work/Study programs, Service Semesters, and Travel are expen- 
sive educational affairs j they are expensive for the student (and financial dis« 
crimination doesn’t seem like such a good idea), and they are expensive for the 
college. Good adra5,ni»trati.on, thorough and reliab?«.e supervision, imaginative 



and tough planning— all these take considerable time and cost a great dealo They 
are possibilities that have worked for some institutions, and they should certain** 
ly not be ignored by any of us. But we ought at least to be careful that we 
don’t substitute the physical peculiarities of low-budget travel for the stench 
of the sit-in. 

One area of learning experience for which present facilities prove to 
be handicapping, is that of residence hall instruction. Obviously, as is so of- 
ten the case, the concept is not new^ versions of it have existed for centuries 
in European universities, and in American prep schools, academies, and colleges. 
Significant supervised work is now going on, however, at several institutions, 
and it deserves our attention. The erection of nevr buildings on our campus, even 
the refurbishing of existing buildings, will be postponed by several years. 

In addition, the fact that private colleges have, in relationship to their share 
of total enrollments, profited more from building support programs than have 
public institutions, may mean a temporary slowdown in availability of funds, 

¥e have, however, at least the opportunity— dictated obviously by circumstainces 
quite beyond our control— to study .and investigate now, so that future building 
choices can be made from that kind of knowledge as well. (Resolutions 53 and 54 ) 
This situation, and its consequent possibilities, can be applied also to the 
exciting area of classroom design, as of course it is already being studied 
and implemented in the library expansion now about to be begun. 

One innova.tive area requires especially careful consideration, the use 
of the newer media in instruction. Hardware has fascinations for many of us, 
and it vrould be good io remember that to such equipment a kind of Gresham’s Law 
applies very nicely. But one should see the application of technological possi- 
bilities in several T^rays, 

First of all, we believe that it is not the professor’s primary job to 
be the official dispenser of information. The role that books in the library 



should always have played in that aspect of education, is now supplemented by 
equipment that makes information storage and retrieval at least as efficient as 
the book. Therefore, it is necessary for i j to be informed about such experi- 
ments and developments as those going on in programmed instruction, computer 
assisted instruction (including the administration of examinations), as well as 
the already more familiar devices such as slides, films, records, tape recorder, 
opaque projector, etc. 

Secondly, we believe that certain technological developments may be used 
for specific educational purposes (other than the dispensing of 5-nformation), 
iiicroteaching is already being used effectively in our education and speech de- 
partments, and it might be considered (with due fear and trembling) as being of 
benefit to faculty as well, (Hearing one’s ov/n voice for the first time on a. 
tape recording has proved often to be a very healthy shockj seeing oneself teaching 
as television makes possible, can be at least as healthy,) Also, the telelecture 
(amplified telephone conversation with distinguished people) can help considerab- 
ly in achieving v/hat Beloit College calls ^bringing the vrorld to the campus,^' 

Third, our comments above about the need for a considerable range in the 
learning experiences to which our students must be exposed may be repeated and 
reemphasized here as well. The student is often concerned about how he may 
retain, or even become aware of, his identity in a world in which automation 
makes rapid progress. Theoretic or abstract discussions of this are of value?: 
practical exposure to the mass media, direct knowledge of their potential and 
methods, is at least as important. 

Fourth, technological improvements are capable of improving teaching, 

A televised lecture may of course be merely an economic necessity; multiplying 
one teacher into a great many classrooms and paying for his performance just 
once instead of several times. Televised teaching however can also produce far 
more than mere magnification of straight lecture; the kind of demonstration that 



was usually beyond the financial resources of a single teacher or department 
is now possible# 

Fifth, considerable possibilities open up to us just because we are 
located where we are# Vh have available to us two television production centers, 
and we are actively engagoc. in tri-college common' m?Tket discussions# Coopera- 
tion has already been of considerable benefit to us in areas such as use of 
computers I the facilities of such television systems as ITFS or CCTV may be 
beyond the resources of a single institution, but not of three# 

There are, then, considerable benefits to be reaped from responsible and 
active consideration of innovations# These require college-wide examination, un- 
less expensive mistakes are invited# Through departmental reviews of major pro- 
grams (Hesolutions 25-46) and through administrative sponsorship of particular 
research activities (Resolutions 47-69), much improvement in the efficiency and 
caliber of teaching can be achieved# 

The preceding comments have dealt mainly with so-called innovation in 
education# Another area of major concern is that described by the term '''relevance 
To begin negatively, we donH believe that colleges should allow themselves to 
be attracted to that which is merely contemporary, no matter hew attractive the 
slogan is# To ’’tell it like it is” could easily lead to the presentation of sub- 
ject matter that is hopelessly out of date by the time the student gets ready 
to use it in his own professional life# 

But the concern with relevance is obviously far more serious than that, 
and it is an almost embarrassingly obvious and justifiable student demand# To 
begin with, educational theorists have known and urged— apparently in vain— 
for quite some time that teaching must take cognizance of where the student is 
in the total instructional program, of beginning with him (his abilities, his 
fears, his potential, his skills) and then leading him beyond that place as far 
as he is capable of going, VJhen we are asked to be relevant, we are asked, in 
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part, to be the kinds of educators who knov/ and care about the enormous variety 
of skills and aptitudes and concerns which our, students bring with them, we ar^ 
asked to do T^at we preach, namely to Ijegin ivith these. And we are not asl ?d to 
stay vdth these. 

Also, we should see the cry for relevance as being an expression of idea- 
listic concern on the part of the student. To ignore such idealism, or to react 
in a purely authoritarian manner to it, is obviously a policy that vrould be dif- 
ficult to justify under the heading of liberal education. 

l?/hat we do need to do is to create the kinds of challenges that will 
excite and lead the student, IJhere he brings fears and uncertainties with him, 

\^e need patience and ingenuity to overcome these (Resolutions 13-lS, and 68-69) o 
There are competencies that are required of everyone v/ho has even a modest claim 
to being educated, and these are the competencies furthermore which are required 
not only by colleges and universities, but in daily life situations. To remove 
the machinery for developing and testing these competencies is of no service to 
the student; a temporary sense of relief may be achieved, at the expense of 
leaving him as narrowly unaware of his abilities as he was before. 

A curriculum that is really what it proclaims to be, fully representative 
of the skills, methods, rewards, and possibilities of various fields, is relevant. 
Some vocabulary needs to be learned in every discipline, but such learning should 
never be, or presented as being, for its ovm sake. The discipline of learning is 
just that, a discipline. But if the discipline is robbed of the sense of excite- 
ment that makes living within it a life-time career f'^r some faculty, then the 
discipline becomes a meaningless requirement. It may be well for us to remember 
that the scholarship to which we devote ourselves has its origin in curiosity, 
and that we must begin with the latter if vre hope to give our students some 



sense of the former. 
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As we have said several times before, we hope that liberal education 
produces life-time habits. The professional musician knows that practising 
scales was indeed necessary, and still is. But in too many of our classes in 
all of our fields our students are held mainly to just ^''practising scales.’' If 
they find that dull and boring, we should compliment them on their insight and 
we should abandon the hope that they will find lifelong education exciting, 
necessary, and even relevant. 

One may use the example of the musician for a further extension of what 
it implies for all fields. The physical dexterity required in good performance 
may be analogous to the vocabulary lists (in whatever shape or form) of other 
disciplines. But physical dexterity is by itself only a ininiTBum requirement in 
music (as in athletics), just as remembering details and facts in all disciplines 
is only a Idnd of union card. Just as music is no emotional bloodbath, but a 
serious activity in which physical and intellectual skills are both called into 
operation, so the disciplines in all departments also call upon more than one 
kind of separable human attribute. VJhen our students will find their interests 
awakened, when they can progressively test themse.lves against competencies whose 
relationship is clear to them, and when they come to experience the kinds of 
tension (balance, not harassment) that full utilization of more than the in- 
tellectual abilities produces, then the cry for relevance in the curriculum will 
disappear. 

A similar kind of student concern is in the area of co-curricular acti- 
vities, and in increased recognition of the importance of such activities. In 
the first place, this is a very serious and rightful kind of concern. The frag- 
mentation of the curriculum has become such that for some students the campus 
must seem like an institution with many solitary confinement cells; the sociology 
major may not speak to the philosopher, nor the physicist to the literature stu- 
dent. That this fragmentation of the curriculum is very much a fragmentation of 




society, should be apparent to any of us who are more than mildly concerned vdth . 
the implications of nuclear bombs, chemical warfare, cybernetics, and biological 
engineering# In part perhaps because we, as faculty models, have forgotten hovf 
to speak with one another, our students have found it increasingly difficult to 
find unity of purpoaeii w:r curriculum and have sought and found it elsewhere# 
Secondly, we suggeJJted above that it seems difficult to maintain man’s 
intellectual capabiIiti«iS at the exclusion of other aspects of the human person- 
ality. We become specialists in our ov;n area presumably because of some such 
vague, but nonetheless very important, reasons as a sense of excitement, of commit- 
ment, of service* Furthermore, we became specialists in our own areas because 
these vague reasons became realized (and therefore important) in the process of 
our training# In other words, we probably became specialists because of more 
than mental abilities! because we became aware of, and were satisfied with, the 
kind of tension between abilities and between kinds of satisfactions that our 
areas of work made possible for us# But unless we reintroduce this sense of ba- 
lance into our classroom (and remember that it is a balance achieved by tension, 
not by lethargy), we must realize that student demands in the area of the co- 
curriculum are often wiser than our own practise* 

Third, we should remember that vre ourselves do not lead only the life 
of the classroom, and that we engage in activities that are sometimes as impor- 
tant to us as the work of the classroom# (Obviously, vie are not talking here of 
moonlighting activities that have little other than economic relationship to our 
jobs#) Our research, our committee assignments, our get-togethers over coffee— 
these are all very much relatable to the fact that we think of our college as a 
community, that we atre concerned with its well-being and its improvement in 
ways other than through what happens vihen we close the door aiid start talking at 
our students# Student concerns with co-curricuL.»r activities can be the equivalent 



of what we ourselves do# 



Fourth, we should remember that our students are human beings, usually 
of one particular age group# Co-curricular concern is often no more than insis- 
tence on this obvious fact, and it is embarrassing for us to need to be reminded 
of that# Students want us to be models in certain kinds of activities (and we 
certainly need to do our jobs better in this area), but also they want the res- 
pect we accord to all people as individuals, the kind of respect that has little 
if anything to, do with just one kind of achievement (such as academic prowess) 
but is accorded to the student because of who and what he is# 

The opportunities for student participation in the curriculum, and for 
recognition of student work in other than classroom situations, are m^y# It 
might be well to point them out periodically, because student generations do 
change very quickly# He have urged additions to the opportunities already in 
existence (e#g# the independent study and the seminar courses in all depart- 
ments which already make available the machinery for evaluation— i»e. giving 
academic recognition— of activities outside the classroom# Emphasis here, inci- 
dentally, does lie heavily on the word ^'evaluation” because mere activity is 
not part of the curriculum#)# In addition vje have urged the inclusion of stu- 
dents in an increasing number of activities that go considerably beyond class- 
room procedures# (Resolutions 25 , 29 , 35 , 39 - 40 , and 68 - 69 ) 

A few comments should also be made about minority studies; the comments 
are few not because we believe the subject to be unimportant, but because we 
view it in ways very similar to those alr.ady described above# The cry for 
minority studies should be taken as, a demand that liberal education be repre- 
sentative in its selection of materials, .nd that liberal education also allow 
for the study in depth of areas that are of vital concern to all of us# We allow 
ourselves too easily to get into habits of selecting text materials from past 
experience only, wheuher that experience be our graduate school training or 
our previous college teaching# 



We hope that we have often enough in this report made the comments about 
the irresponsible adding of courses and programs when manpower and other resour- 
ces are inadequate. That kind of public relations game may have temporary politi- 
cal advantages, but it must not be urged as academic policy. But we do mean that 
colleges and ijniveriatties must get over their exclusive concern with certain 
elements of western civilization, and that responsible planning of curricula 
must take full account of the complexity and heterogeneity of all of mankind’s 
contributions, (keso3.utions 28-30, 37, 41-44, 52, and 60-6?) 

Among the college possibilities is another element, of a different na- 
ture than the above but directly related to all of them: its faculty, Concordia 
College had survived, the depression and the second world war largely because 
of a very small group of dedicated individuals: those may sound like trite 
vfOrds but anyone who remembers this group of teachers also recalls something 
else about them that contributed to high standards and high morale (and it cer- 
tainly wasn’t high salaries!), Undoibtedly because they v/ere a group, i,e, 
people who had worked together for a long period of time, they had a high sense 
of purpose and mission, they had excellent understanding of and concern for 
their students, they knew and believed in college education. 

That the college altered considerably during the 1950’s is not cause 
for romantic regret, although one should also not quite so readily dismiss the 
college’s past as something of historical interest only. The change was inevi- 
table, and 5.t is our purpose today not to return the institution to some imagi- 
nary past, but to try to direct its course to an equivalent sense of unity and 
purpose in the future. 

The factors involved are not local but nationwide in character. All in- 
stitutions have grown considerably, the notorious knowledge explosion has had 
repercussions everywhere in college curricula, technological improvements or 



at least changes have had considerable impact on teaching methods^ today *s stu- 
dent grew up in the: kind of world that most of us did not know .in our youth, 
and the demands for education not only increased quantitatively but also changed 
the purpose and scope of education* 

In part as a result of these, college teaching has beccmie for many of 
the younger faculty a second-best choice o This is not their fault, obviously, 
but all too often the result of the kind of graduate training they received® 

In the latter, the exclusive emphasis on scholarship created (even if it did 
not spell out explicitly) expectations that college teaching failed to satisfy. 
Furthermore, the temporary condition of the seller *s market during the early 
and middle 1960*s increased the competitive basis on which faculty could ope- 
rate,,and Increased therefore the likelihood for eventually snagging one of the 
“real jobs” in the profession, university teaching. 

The writer happens, not to believe that college teaching is a second- 
best job, or that scholarship and the excitement of an intellectual community 
may exist only on the campus of the university, What one’s personal opinion 
may be in the matter is of relatively little significance: the statement is 
probably superfluous because too much of this curriculum report hopefully is 
consistent enough to suggest this anyv/ay, 

A college needs capable teachers in a great many areas, but too often 
these areas have been defined along the lines suggested by the graduate schools 
and the professions. The degree game, in part aided and abetted by the art^ici- 
ality of accrediting agencies’ supervision, came also to identify successful 
teaching careers with those institutions most obviously equipped for research 
positions. 

We need to recognize that many a new teacher has not thought much about 
his job of teaching, or not nearly as much about what teaching really implies 
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as he has about what the preparation of lectures for his classes entails* That 
happens to be vrue of many an old-timer as well, but we are concerned in this 
report with preparations for the future of Concordia College, and it is for this 
reason that we direct so much attention to future employment practices* 

Here, as everywhere, we must set priorities, and stick to our own 
guidelines. ¥e need, first of all, either to be sure that our new faculty mem- 
bers have the insight into what is really expected in college, or we must take 
the time to train them, to exchange information and ideas, to consider good 
teaching as an art that requires practise and invites criticism as much as any 
performance does. Part of this may be achieved through growing understanding 
of what is being done in research in teaching. (Resolutions 32-33> 36, 40, and 
47 - 51 ) Part of this may be achieved through departmental self-study. (Resolu- 
tions 25-27, and 52) Part of this needs to be done through supervision of house- 
keeping chores. (Resolutions 34> 45~46, 68-69) Part of this may be done through 
taking advantage, as finances permit, of special opportunities in subject mat- 
ter competencies that go beyond the usual narrow confines of specialization. 
(Resolutions 28-30, 35-37, 40-44) Part of this must be done through a syste- 
matic and fair evaluation of teaching loads and assignments; this would include 
consideration as well of student assistants, paraprofessional help, laboratory 
vjork, niunber of students, number and kind, of written assignments, special com- 
mittee and research duties, etc. (Resolutions 47-51, 54-46, and 68-69) Obvi- 
ously, much of it needs and can be done through supervision of faculty recruit- 
ment policies and practises. (Resolutions 41-44) Part of this must be done 
through the evaluation of how increased student involvement in curricular poli- 
cies and practises actually affects faculty time, just as it requires thinking 
about how faculty can be trained and encouraged to develop such student involve- 
ment. (Resolutions 29-30, 35-40, 59, and 68-69) That the primary job of a col- 
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lege is teaching is probably true enoughr that teaching is slightly more compli- 
cated than standing in a classroom and reciting to students who should take 
notes, needs to be developed for many teachers. 

One of the college possibilities that has obviously been primary through- 
out our report is the development of student potential to its fullest. The com- 
ments here pretend to be no more than a partial summary of what vre have urged 
in the preceding pages and have tried to guide in the resolutions to folloiir. 

The student iias considerable opportunities, and those we know about 
pretty well. He also has considerable difficulties, and these we should be more 
aware of. For one, he is a temporary citizen in our world, an individual who 
comes for a niaxi of four years, adult and responsible in many ways, unaware 
of vrtio does what to him, and without sufficient explanation of what— in other 
than completing assignments— his rights and responsibilities are. He comes 
T'dth an incredible amount of enthusiasm and idealism attached to the notion of 
'•college, and that some of this energy needs to be properly directed and steered 
because he is l)an alien in our midst and 2)unaware therefore of the kind of 
organizational and idealogical. structure within which we function, should be 
part of our concern. 

He is an adult in so many ways, and oo veiy niuoh more uncertain and 
unsxxre than some of us over 30 in othei's. He lacks often the knovxledge of what 
pressures he will encounter, and how he can cope with them. His value judgments 
are often black and white, and he has .’''.patience (because he lacks experience) 
with the gray areas in between. He comes to us at the critical moment when for • 
the first time he has overtly severed the family ties that he grew up vdth, and 
he needs more than rules and regulations to enable him to make the transition 
from membership in the family society in which he li.ved as a child to membership 
in the many societies to which he can commilt himself. At the risk of still one 
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more oversimplification, he comes to us insufficient understanding of the 

complexity, difficulty, and excitement of being human, and he is confronted 
by — at best— exclusively intellectual challenges and by— at worst— drill exer- 
cises. 

Hiis student has some justified grievances s that his own solutions 
aren*t always feasible or even commendable is less important than the fact that 
we do owe him more than we give. VJe need to develop in the student the ability 
to play a variety of roles. Liberal arts education must provide him with the 
skill of obtaining skills, enable him to fill the many different positions 
which he will have. We know that our students will have greater opportunities 
for leisure than we hadj if liberal arts education does indeed take seriously 
its claims for lifetime goals then we must develop in the student an aware- 
ness of his role as a thinking and creative individual. This goes further than 
aifareness, it extends to creating and intensifying the realization of need as 
well. Our students should learn what it means to be discontent, in other words 
what role curiosity plays in life. Our students must learn, through all aspects 
of college activity, how to channel, direct, and satisfy a variety of needs, 
furthermore 5 intellectual competence is only a part of existence* The student 
must learn the bases for the values he cherishes, as he must also learn there- 
fore the bases for values other than his own* And he must encounter the ways 
by which decisions are made to implement some values, the ways by which people 
vjork together in ways slightly more significant than merely side by side. The 
student must be aware of how judgments are made, what constitutes evidence 
for the various disciplines to which he is exposed, how inferences are made on 
the basis of the determining of relationships, how generalizations are justifi- 
able and how they are subject to future change. It seems to the writer that 
these are piurposes that should enable a college faculty to get over its inferi- 
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ority complexes of being relegated to the kind of institution that is inferior 
to the university; in many ways the college is the place ”the action is ato** 

And so we hope that a college can have more confidence in itself, can 
come to believe in itself. It needs to make its claims more modestly, but more 
significantly and with more insight into what they represent. It needs to be 
aware of its place in a continuum of education, as being more than the period 
in the student *s life which comes after high school and before something else. 
(In part. Resolutions 32-33 are directed to this purpose, but it goes beyond 
that of course.) It needs to become the place where awareness of one’s self is 
developed, even at the expense of some of the cramming of facts and details 
that takes up valuable classroom time. It needs to see teaching as a coopera- 
tive, not as a one-waj^ process, (Class size really becomes a rather negligible 
factor then.) It needs to develop its classrooms, library, laboratories, and 
residence halls as one interrelated experience in which each place serves the 
function it best can and not one is considered apart from the others. It needs 
to reach beyond its campus as opportunities can be justified: loose federations 
of colleges (such as the Tri-College Common iiarket), foreign and other off- 
campus experiences, service and work-study semester. It needs to stop playing 
the numbers game of credits as a substitute for achievement of competencies, 
and it needs to stop believing that additions to the curriculum may take the 
place of improvements in its quality. Frye calls education *'the inculcation of 
a life-time habit,” (#3) In a time when the nature of work is changing rapid- 
ly and significantly, we should recognize that ”the liberation of people from 
the servitude of degrading v/ork should set them free for the exercise of their 
more recognizably human capabilities. •• (Piel, # 65 ) 




EESOLUl'IONS: DEPAETMBOTAL EEVm 



As a Iresult of the reorganization to the course plan, the following res- 
olutions are recommended to the departments for consideration and implementa- 
tion at the time major programs are reviewed by the Faculty Senate. The res- 
olutions are based on the material reviewed in the foregoing statements; a 
very thorou^ and helpful outline of what may be accomplished in departmental 
self-study is reproduced in Appendix C-4. In addition to the statements in 
the preceding section, the resolutions should also be seen in context of pre- 
vious resolutions here summarized, and of Appendices C-5 and C-6. 

A. Resolutions 1-9: conversion to the course plan 

B. Resolution 10: establishment of a general required core 

C. Resolutions 11-12: setting up administrative machinery for the core 

D. Resolutions 13-18: grading policies 

E. Resolutions 19-24: economy 

Our statements on economy are particularly important here, since it is large- 
ly because of the possible savings in cost which ve discussed and proposed 
that we can suggest some of the following innovative procedures. Resolutions 
are accompanied by additional explanation where necessary, and deal with the 
following subjects: 

A. Resolutions 25-27: general curricular review for major programs 
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B. Resolutions 28-31 

C. Resolutions 32-33 

D. Resolutions 3^" 37 

E. Resolutions 38-^0 



innovation vithin existing course framework 
individual student differences in major programs 
content of courses, teaching methods 
student involvement in courses 



F. Resolutions 41-44: faculty recruiting 

G. Resolutions 45-46: housekeeping chores 



Resolution 25 : That each academic department establish a separ ate curriculum 

committee, and that each of these committees have sti^e nt representation s^ 
lected from among the majors in each of the departments^ 

Catalogs are always slightly confusing hecause the description of course 
content must he kept to a hare minimum and all course descriptions must he 
relatively uniform in description. The information that exists about courses 
to he offered is therefore often vague, even for experienced faculty advisors. 

In order to make student choice of electives somewhat more intelligent, the 
following two resolutions are urged. 

Resolution 26 : That each department publish sylla b i for each of its course s^ 

explaining skills to he developed, texts to he used, kinds of 
to h e encountered, and kinds of prerequis ites generally assumed. — ^en c pur se 
content depends on individual faculty choice (e.g. s^min ajQ^J^s_sh 
identified in the syllabus , l/hen several courses in a departmeflt__at^mp;^j^ 
achieve siTm’lar or equivalent goals, this should he made clear. 

Resolution 27 : That each department also develop and ^ puhl ish a staj^mgnt__ex^ 

plaining general competence skills that may he achj^ yed in the 

major program, and outlining general purpose of_the_ sequence of its major pr o g r e 
o 

ERIC 
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p Resolution 27 is related to our comments later on advisement and on vo- 

cational and professional counselling. Furthermore, the information booklets 
now published by the Admissions Office may be suggested as forming models of 
the kind of information that we believe should be readily available to all 
students . 

Resolution 28 ; That departments utilize existing faculty skill s, exchange 
programs now or to be est a blished^ and the facilities of th e Tri-College Com" 
mon Market in development of new major prog ram s and of interdepar^tme ^aljme^ 
jors. 

Resolution 29 : That departments recognize anc ^ use student interest and ini- 

tiative in planning a course of study by encouraging and fac ilitating st,i^n;^ 
initiated major programs if these are signific antly different from existing 
programs, making use of present facilities, manpower, andcourse s and in- 
cluding exchange programs and the Tri-College Common Mark et. We recommend 
that the Dean of the College facilitate such programs by the a ppointment of 
appropriate faculty review committees as student applications are received^ 

Resolution 30 ; That departments re-examine their major programs in o rde^j^ 
place greater emphasis on Honors program s anH nn the development of individ- 
ual study sequences for exceptional students . 

Resolution 31 : That departments utilize the ex isting trimester calendar 

structure to include the following; 

1^ Assiimlng 'bhat acceleration of individual colleee programs continues 
I) to be a de sirable and desired goal for st udents, the departments 

should investigate by what means programs can be offered. in each_jif 

o 
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the majors 



to alloiJ students to graduate in three years^ 



2 ) In addition to the above, yhich is merely a continuat ion of present 
p olicies, that departments should also consider the possibility of 
offering one course for intensive study during the fou r-ueeh period- 
in May following the end of the vinter term. 

3) That departments should investigate other kinds of educati£nal_e^ 
periences that may h e made available to studen ts during the_sumg^ 

present May Seminar, and suggest 

possibility of pork/study programs in departments in jwMch_this^ 
feasible and advisable, as well as similar experiment s ^an^j^ova:: 
tions for educational enrichment . 



Resolution 32: That departments experiment T/ith vari ous ki nds of comprehe^ 

sive competence or diagnostic examinations in their ma^jor_programs_^ 



Reso lution 33 : That den artments carefully eonsifler advanced placement exa m^ 

inations and other acceleration r^aa-.h.-Titlea to alio., for Inaivldual sti^ 

differences . 



Resolution 34 ; That wherever possible course content deal less with the_re;: 
suits of research and investigation , and more with the proeessesJby_^iclLC£S: 

elusions are made . 



Too much of our teaching has dealt with the fruits of research: we 

teach the student about the intricacies of point of view in literature, aoout 
the events of the French revolution, and about results achieved in scientific 



investigation. Far more of our teaching should involve the student in his 
oun retracing of the steps that led to our (or, as importantly, our text- 



books’) coming to particular conclusions. For example, in many fields, 
source books and casebooks are nov available; while not all of equal or even 
commendable quality, most of these texts at least have one great advantage 
in common: they make available to the student a quantity of primary source 

material (as distinguished from the secondary source material that clutters 
up mcst textbooks) . That Hitler became Chancellor of Germany in 1933 is a 
harmless enough fact to remember, as long as v memorization of such "facts" 
doesn’t lead the student into glibness of generalizations about historical 
data. 

The inclusion of a large quantity of this kind of materj.al often leads 
tj results which we, as teachers, deplore, and which we, as teachers, have 
made possible and even at times inevitable. We know, or should know, that 
the kind of course which demands considerable memory/ work is often of little 
value to the student since he, as all of us, forgets what he memorized as soon 
as the final examination is over. (To what extent does any teacher ever rely 
on memory to teach his classes? ^^hat are notes for?) 

Secondly, while the phrase "the explosion of knowledge" has become quite 
meaningless (if it ever meant anything more than exasperation with the dif- 
ficulties of education), in some ways it could stand for something signifi- 
cant. The storage and retrieval of specific informatinn have become surer 
and faster, but at the same time as we, as teachers, have come fully to enjoy 
the benefits of automation in all fields of learning, we minimize or ignore 
the importance of these benefits in the opportunities we give to our stu- 
dents. None of us, as researchers, any longer bemoan our exile to a small 
college library; we all have, even with a very minimum of research training, 
available to us the resources of the largest libraries through Interlibrary 
Loan, microfilm. Xerox, etc. But what do we do for our students when we 
cause them to assume that they become educated as they memorize the details 



them to the unscholorly and often unreliable 



we feed them? Do we not force 
generalizations that are a'c the level of some of the popular encyclopedias? 

In fact, do not some of our approaches even force the student to the gener- 
alizations of those encyclopedias or to the spurious college outline series, 
because he has never been confronted by anything other than generalizations? 

Third, what is it we want to achieve for our studen’cs? Do we, for ex- 
ample, want a rechewing of the names of the major poets in England (with ex- 
tra credit tossed in if either date of birth or of death is remembered) , or 
do we want some insights into the possibilities and the limitations of liter- 
ature? If the latter, do we produce this by repeating the worst features of 
some of secondary school education, a kind of systematic ticking off of sum 
maries of the "great classics" under the forlorn hope that years later the 
student, now a prosperous and tired businessman, will read his Shakespeare 
while reaching for his lutefisk? If even the best of our students leave our 
courses, and college, only with the awareness of certain "facts" (which 
thank goodness vanish quickly and almost painlessly), then our claims for 
liberal education are not vei^y sound. 



Resolution 35 : That the academic departments and the ato jms;^ati£n^ 

tigate possibilities for Christian service in th e_ forin_of_ai^p^ 



semester. 



Such participation would have as its emphasis the rendering of service 
from an altruistic point of view as a part of personal Christian commi-cment, 
and should not be viewed from a self-serving standpoint such as the work- 
study programs or the travel seminars that already exist or are proposed for 
departmental consideration. The program should make use of existing secular 
and church agencies and thereby avoid involving the college in unnecessary 
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administrative overhead . 

Resolution 36: Th at certain team-teaching, paro~collegiate, and other aca^ 

■ A ttim ' ' ■ ' 

v >emic "design experiments (like Principia, for example) he fur ther conducted. 

■'21 ese exper^Tnpnts should be designed so as to demonstrate noth the econ omic 
le asihility and the academic advantages of such programs. 

Areas where such programs might he developed are: 

a.) parallel programs for the fresiiman year (either for particular fresh- 
men or for freshmen in general) 

h) parallel programs in Liberal Arts for both freshman and sophomore 
years (cf. Credo College, St. Olaf’s Magnus College) 

c) interdepartmental team programs for students in complementary major 
programs (e.g. political science, sociology, economics or philosophy, religion, 
psychology, etc.). 

Resolution 37 ; That the current concern with bringing m inority studiesin;^ 
the curriculum continue to be taken seriously and that the pr esent momentum 
be sustained. 



Resolution 38 : That students be encouraged to become actively_l’^ol vgd_-gj^ 

faculty in the Initiation and planning of thp senior-level integrative semj^ 

nars of the core. 

Juniors should be encouraged to influence the kinds of integrative semi- 
nars that will be available to them as seniors (Resolution 10, III) . This 
may be done in several ways; 

1. Some departments will be offering seminars designed for their own 
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majors. Recommendations as to content, emphases, interdepartmental collabo- 
ration, etc., may be made by majors through the departmental curriculum com- 
mittee. 

2. As time and assignments permit, it may be possible to arrange for 
one or more faculty members to conduct an ad hoc seminar on a particular 
topic . 

3 . Students may themselves design a seminar for which they would assume 
the primary educational responsibility, with faculty members to be used as 
consultants . 

There will ba a considerable amount of preparation involved in a course 
syllabus and a deadline to be met each time a new integrative course is sent 
to the Committee on the Core for approval. The committee will also have 
rigorous standards which must be met before such a course can be approved. 
Clearly, limitations on faculty and student time must be taken into account 
in readying such proposals and advance planning must therefore begin well in 
advance of the deadline for submission. 

Resolution 39 i That students be encouraged to reco m mend adoption of ad hoc 
and/or of student-run courses through their departmental curriculum commit- 
tees within the framework already existing in departmental independent study 
opportunities and in departmental seminars . 

Resolution 40 : That students be involved in other aspects of the academic 

process as finances and departmental policies permit. 

It seems sometimes as if the only real participation on the part of stu- 
dents in the academic process is through the student teaching done by those 
preparing for careers in education. The discussion preceding these resolu- 



'bions^ and soma of "the following axaniplas^ may illus'braoa ways in which stu- 
dent involvement can produce important educational results for them^ as well 
as for their teachers. For example, 

1 . Some professors are actively engaged in research. The college should 
assume responsibility for encouraging the participation of students in some 

of these activities. (This is done in the sciences quite regularly already 
through government assistance.) Me believe t.' at the economies of instx-uction 
already achieved and demonstrated (mass lecture in parts of courses, consoli- 
dation of several large sections of a course) should result in considerably 
greater opportunities for this kind of individual participation of students 
in the process of gathering and weighing evidence, and of drawing conclusions 
about what has been collected. 

2. A teacher may be preparing to offer a fairly specialized upper-class 
course. One or two of the majors in his department may enroll in the course 
during the semester or school year preceding by assisting witn uhe course 
preparation and by participating in the course conduct . 

3 . We have recommended student membership in departmental curriculum 
committees (Resolution 25) in order to introduce students to policy planning 
and decision making as it involves the kind of profession that for four years 
at least is theirs, education. 

14- . Some departments have student assistants, and this is a policy that 
should be allowed to all departments. Remedial help, review sessions, and 
participation in other aspects of education can be of great benefit to majors 
charged with such duties, just as it is undoubtedly of great help to the stu- 
dents with whom they work. 

5 . A teacher may be preparing lectures for television, and students may 

be used to assist with the preparation. 

It is relatively easy to find examples for student involvement of this 
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kind, but there should be some caution exercised as well. 

1. Students are not to be used to replace the teacher simply to get 
him out of doing his job. We are operating as a college, and we pride our- 
selves on the kind of close contact that we are able to establish with our 
students. It would, for example, be very difficult to justify having a teach- 
er give only the mass lectures and allowing the s’Gudent assistants then serve 
as a shield between him and the people registered in his course . Our sug- 
gestions ajTe designed to make certain kinds of activities and decisions and 
plans more concrete to some students by allov/ing them to participate in them 
with us; they should not be used to replace us. 

2. This kind of activity is extremely time consuming. If it is impor- 
tant enou^ to engage in, this can only be done by the kind of economy we 
have urged in Resolutions 19-24. We have never insisted on curtailment of 

the academic program, merely on efficiency. 

3- These activities are not designed to sell students into the teaching 
profession . If the vague generalizations about the oenefits of a liberal 
education are even approximately realized and realizable, then student par- 
ticipation in the educational process (of making plans, selecting materials, 
arriving at decisions) will be capable of translation and application to a 
considerable variety of professions and vocations. The academic process, for 
the teacher, includes many items i among these surely are the choice of pax- 
ticular means to attain particular ends . Too often our students are only 
aware (if that) of the latter, hardly ever of the former. Our graduates will 
be expected to make this kind of choice later, however, whether in business, 
the law, the ministry, or whatever their profession. The training thao ac- 
tive participation in their educational choices gives to them should be of 
considerable value to them in any of these fields of endeavor - 

4 It seems as if this kind of training, particularly for the reasons 




given immediately above, is of value right non, more so than in earlier 
times. Our graduates face vocations and professions that are substantially 
different from ours in at least one particular way: we trained for our jobs 

in the expectation that these jobs would not change markedly during our life- 
time;- this is no longer valid for the majority of the vocational choices 
which our graduates will have. They will fill several kinds of positions, 
and among the qualities they will need most to have developed are those of 
prudential choice, recognition of analogous situations, evaluation of "re- 
sults, and adaptability to changes in conditions. 

Resolution 4li That each department be charged, within the limits of a re- 
sponsible major program, of having on its staff specialists charged with 
teaching the areas necessary for the major program. 

A college is not a university, but it is obvious that the responsible 
teaching of a major program requires qualified specialists. Normally these 
specialists have the Ph.D. degree, or its equivalent. In case vacancies oc- 
cur, specialists with similar qualifications will be secured in the usual 
way, through the office of the Dean of the College. 

Resolution k2 : That when departments believe themselves to be understaffed 

as far as coverage in their major program is concerned, additions to the de- 
partme ntal staff not be recruited until a) the Dean of the College has g iven 
approval for the addition, and b) the Faculty Sena t e have given approval if 
the anticipated addition to the staff also clearly impli es a n in cre ase in the 

number of courses to be offered by the department . T he Faculty Senate must 

give its approval for the a ddition of such cour s es before negotiations are 
begun with prospective faculty. 



Resolation ^3: That each department charge itself vith seeking not only 



specialists for particular major areas, hut generalist s-^-teachers ~who are in 
sympathy Tfith the goals of liberal education^ T7ho are in cocanand of more than 
one discipline, vho have the training^ interest, and experience in bridging 
departmental and divisional disciplines . I’Jhere ;?u.ch facu l ty will also he 
used in core requirement courses, the cooperation of the Administrator of 
the Core (Resolutions 11 and 12) must he obtained. 

Resolution 44 ; That each department, in cooperation with the Dean of the 
College and those other administrative officers specifically charged •with 
nnf^ergraduate education a l policy and program consider the employment of fac- 
ulty -with other than strictly professional qualifications. 

The Ph.D. degree, or its equivalent, is obviously no guarantee of effec- 
tive teaching. It serves, most of the time, as symbolic only of a particular 
kind of professional competence, the ability to engage in successful re- 
search. We believe that a liberal arts college exists for purposes other 
than only those associated with competence in a narrow area of specializa- 
tion. It is to be hoped that, as in many instances in the past, particularly 
the core requirements will be handled by teachers who are teachers, regard- 
less of their degrees . Also, paraprofessional help can and should be em- 
ployed where possible: some courses in economics and political science have 

profited greatly by being taught, fully or in part, by businessmen and by 
legislators. Student tutoring, where it cannot be handled as suggested in 
Resolution 40, can be effectively handled by non-professionals. None of 
these so-called efficiencies and innovations are to be employed to remove the 
professor from contact with his students. Consideration of these must be 
made for the purpose of allowing him more effectively and efficiently to do 



the work for which he was trained. 



Res olution That all teachers on the first day of class indicate clearly 
on their syllabus the dates on which major examinations are to he adminis- 
tered, and the dates on which papers are due. It is expected that these an- 
nounced dates will he adhered to both hy faculty and students, unless a 
change in date is agreed upon hy them. In addition^ we urge that every pos-* 
sihle consideration he given to students who can demonstrate in advance of 
the due date for either examinations or papers that they have more than two 
examinations or papers due on the same date from different instructors . 

Resolution 46 : That the faculty rescind the existing rule that final grades 

he due within 48 hours after the final examination is given, and that it 
adopt the rule that final grades be due w ithi n 48 hours (two business days) 
after the end of final examination week. 

Final examinations should be diagnostic, not a tired and tiring review 
of facts that can be memorized at. the last minute . The existing rule has 
made it impossible in some large classes to do anything more than give re- 



view tests. 






RESOLUTIONS: AI44INISTR/\TIVE 




The preceding pages, with Resolutions 25-46, called for the kinds of 
considerations that most logically come from departmental actions and recom- 
mendations. The follo¥ing. Resolutions 47-69, call for the kinds of revi- 
sions in most cases best initiated by the college administration. They are, 
however, part of departmental and individual faculty concern even though im- 
plementation responsibility lies elsewhere The Resolutions are divided into 
the following subject areas: 

A. Resolutions 4T 55i faculty research 

B. Resolutions 56-59 J general administrative recommendations 

C. Resolutions 60-67: the library and the bookstore 

D. Resolutions 68 - 69 : advisement 

Resolution 47 : That the administration facilitate planning of regularly held 

institutes for the purpose of discu ssin g innova t ions in teaching methods and 
developments in teaching research. 



Both individual academic departments and the college administration 
should be concerned with the establishment of special institutes on campus . 
During the summer, for the past 15 years, the departments of physical educa- 
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tion and of English have sponsored conferences for high school and college 
teachers. As long as these conferences are self-supporting and nelp to "bring 
prestige to the college, i-ze encourage their continuation and support. We 
also believe, however, that we could profitably inform ourselves as a college 
faculty of considerably more than would normally come our way even through 
fairly active educational research. We have in mind not more general meeu- 
ings at which mutual ignorance is shared, but a systema'cically planned series 
of institutes at which innovations in teaching methods and developments in 
teaching research are presented and discussed. Some of the vacation time 
could profitably be used for such a purpose: the mid-term break in the fii.-b 

semester, or the full week's vacation in the second semester. (Because of 
the existence of national professional meetings during Thanksgiving and 
Christmas vacations these two periods seem less advantageous.) We list ex 
amples only for purposes of illustration; many more could be added. 

1. Instructional television: demonstration of various lecture and 

other techniq^ues, both locally and nationally produced 

2. Microteaching, as a special aspect of instructional television 

3 . Programmed instruction 

4. Use of tape laboratories 

5 . The computer 

6 . The residential college (e.g. "Michigan State University, University 
of Nebraska) 

7. Independent study programs 

8 . Educational programs of major book companies 

9 . Special institutes for high school students (e.g. those held now by 
the speech department) 

Appendix C -6 indexes innovations as encountered in our sampling of educational 
literature; obviously neither the listing above nor the index in Appendix 
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C-6 are intended to be prescriptive . 

Resolution 48 : That funds te set aside for faculty travel ex clusively for 

institutional research purposes. 

We believe funds should be set aside to support faculty travel for spec- 
ial institutional research purposes. The limited travel we were able to en- 
gage in during our research for this curriculum report was of great value in 
informing us more directly and explicitly than only reading or correspondence 
could achieve. Concordia College does not operate in isolation, and there 
seems to be every reason to believe that investment in well planned visits 
for specified institutional research purposes can result in considerable 
savings both in- research time and in improved educational policies . 

Resolution 49 ; That the administration enco urage individual faculty r^arch 
pertinent and relevant to college teaching. 

Much has been written about the role of research in teaching, and un- 
fortunately considerable attention has been paid to the alternative of "pub- 
lish or perish." We believe that this statement is absurd as long as it is 
seen as an alternative. But it seems equally absurd to revive another al- 
ternative, less catchy in its phraseology but used almost as often; researcn 
is done at universities and teaching at colleges. Good teaching requires re- 
search, and whether that research leads to book publication is a second and 
secondary issue . We recommend that departments and college administration 
take seriously the encouragement of study on the part of individual faculty 
members, and the listing below again is not intended to be either exhaustive 
or prescriptive, but only suggestive and descriptive; 




1. Research in ‘che faculty member’s area of specialization: this is 

the usual view, and it is an important one. Too frequently for college fac- 
ulty che achievement of the Ph.D. degree is an end in itself, instead of 
being taken as merely the indication of certain minimal capabilities . 

2. Research in what is pertinent and relevant to college teaching. 

This needs perhaps to be distinguished from commj.ttee work in which some- 
times recommendations are made without the time or knowledge that should be 

devoted to them. As a college we need information, not opinions, on for ex- 
ample, 

a . Current technological developments for improving teaching j 

b. Current experiments with other aspects of teaching: e.g. calendar, 

credits, grading, interdepartmental work, etc.; 

c . Current developments in extra- and co- curricular planning; 

d. Current studies about the nature of the college student, how devel- 
opments of various kinds take place, in what ways the classroom may 
be utilized to be of greatest benefit to the student; 

e. Studies about vocational and professional preparation. 

Much of the above may be stimulated and developed through the present depart- 
mental structure. However, we believe also that this department structure 
should be only one kind of organization charged with generating and fostering 
faculty contributions; if a liberal arts college tries to develop some ideas 
about unity and wholeness then its predominant image should not be a division 
into 25 academic units . In order to give some direction, therefore, to Res- 
olution 49, and to make it possible to guide some of the faculty research, 
we also urge the following: 

fissolution "50 : That the college administration charge one of its administra- 

tive officers with the responsibility for continued gathering of information 
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about educational developments . 



This administrative officer could well be charged, then, with the plan- 
ning of educational institutes (Resolution 4 t), allocating faculty travel 
funds for institutional research purposes (Resolution ^8), and providing di- 
rection and guidance for institutional research (Resolution ^9) • 

In order to assure maximum benefit, we also recommend the following: 

Resolution 51 » That individual faculty research dealing with teaching or 
other matters of general interest to faculty members be disseminated through 
the office of the Dean of the College, and that teaching seminars and other 
faculty-wide discussions of teaching should be continued at least on the pres- 
ent ongoing basis . 



In the general recommendations made to departments (Resolutions 25-^6) 
we referred to the departmental self-evaluation model furnished by Paul Dres- 
sel and reproduced by us in Appendix C-4. The formality and rigor of this 
model may exceed what is needed in some departments, but we urge that the ad- 
ministration require such self-evaluation as it believes it to be necessary: 

Resolution 52 : That the college administration call for departmental self- 

studies as appropriate, particularly as departments prepare recommendations 
for the Faculty Senate. 



One of the ongoing areas of research must be in the area of the plan- 
ning of new buildings . Even though it may be unlikely that additional ouild- 
ings will be constructed in the near future, we believe that plans and re- 
search should be made now. A major classroom and office building is still 
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to be completed for the humanities and social sciences. Plans exist for an 
addition to the science building. Plans are being made for the construction 
of a student union. Additions to the East Complex dormitories are being con- 
sidered. Me suggest that the curricular and co-curricular needs of the col- 
lege require, that careful attention be given to these buildings \iell in ad- 
vance of bheir construction; developments in technology are so rapid and con- 
stant, and the construction of major buildings so important and rare an event, 
that ve believe some of faculty and administrative research time be devoted 
to these areas of campus concern: 

Resolution 53 : That the college administration consider institutional re- 

search in the ^--atter of lature building construction of primary importance in 
its assignment of research support and priorities. 

Me are aware of the fact that certain organizations for developing and 
implementing research in educational innovations already exist at presenc. 

In particular we recommend: 

Resolution That the Committee on Instructional Media be activated and 

charged with specific responsibilities, including the requirement to issue 
regular informational reports to the faculty. 

Several resolutions call for administrative support of particular re- 
search activities: Resolution 47: Faculty Institutes; Resolution 48: Fac- 
ulty Travel for Institutional Research Purposes; Resolution 49: Assignment 

of Institutional Research; Resolutions 50 and 51: Collecting and Distributing 

Institutional Research; Resolution 54: Instructional Media , One important 

area, requiring almost immediate consideration, is the general curricular 




revision called for by Resolution 10: Core Requirements- and Resolutions 

25“40: Revision of Departmental Programs. We therefore recommend: 

Resolution 55 : That the administration make available summer leave stipend^ 

at least over the next t^-7o summers (1970 and 19Tl) to support faculty .s tudy 
of nei7 curriculum developments. 

\le recommend that one or more summer leaves in subsequent summers may be 
subdivided into smaller grants more effectively to support an ongoing program 
of curriculum development. Any assistance that may be given by thf Office of 
the Dean end the Office of Development in making available information on use- 
ful federal, state, and private agencies through which individuals, depart- 
ments, or divisions may seek financial support for curriculum development 
would be welcomed. 

It seems unrealistic and unfair to prescribe numerically equal loads for 
all faculty, since too many variables need to be considered (number of s un- 
dents, kinds and number of examinations, number and difficulty of assigned 
papers, counseling, committee and other administrative responsibilities, na- 
ture of preparation, etc.). Our recommendations about the Course Plan (Res- 
olutions 1-9), and the redistribution of core requirements, as well as the 
considerable increase in interdepartmental opportunities in core require- 
ments, now make possible, even inevitable, a re-examination of present pol- 
icies with respect to what constitutes a full teaching load. We therefore 

recommend: 

Resolution 36 i That the Dean of the College autho r ize a full study of teacji 
ing loads, to be implemented at the time the colleg e moves comp-etely to i;^ 



new curriculum. 



(ninplementation of Resolution 56 is related also to our recommendations cnn- 
earning the time schedule to be followed in adopting the various course chan- 
ges. This time schedule is recommended in Resolution TO.) 

The number cf junior colleges in the state has been increased during the 
current legislative session, and is likely to be increased further in two 
years. Transfer students already play an important role at the college; 
roughly 10 percent of the I 968 entering class consisted of other than fresh- 
men. 3ecause of the increasingly important role of junior colleges within 
the territory we have normally referred to as our own, we believe preparations 
and studies should be made now: 

Resolution 57 : That the college administration authorize a study of the eco- 

nomic and academic implications of an increase in the number of upperclass 
transfer students. 



The economic implications come readily to mind: ours is an expensive insti- 

tution, located in an area in which we already are losing some ground as far 
as percentages of college admissions are concerned, and furthermore an area 
that is losing population on an absolute basis as well. The academic impli- 
cations seem also obvious: we will need to be alerted to. the possibilities 

of core requirements satisfied at other institutions, and of major programs 
for which preparations have been begun elsewhere . Ue are aware of the fact 
that admissions recruitment has already undergone some shift, and that we 
have as a result a more diversified student body than some of us were accus- 
tomed to in the past. 

It seems to us that for many reasons, including this situation just de- 
scribed,. that the need for Concordia College to become fully and publicly 
s\7are of what it stands for and what its academic program is becomes even 
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more urgent and pressing. Quite frankly, the public relations of the college 
have on occasion left something to be desired. 1‘Thile we do not underesti- 
mate, nor are ignorant of, the competitive situation existing in a small com- 
munity with one newspaper and three institutions of hi^er learning, we have 
also found too little evidence of active concern on the part of our liaison 
personnel with the academe aspects of the college. Of course we know that 
we have had to rely on part-time and temporar^^ help in our public relations 
program, but this is not an area that can be left unnoticed. Over quite a 
period of time, specific individual programs at the college have traditionally 
received considerable attention; some of these do indeed deserve only the 
highest recognition, but the impression has unfortunately also been created 
(not by them, but by the exclusion of other aspects of college life), that 
these activities solely or even mainly represent the college. 

As the report of the Commission tries to make clear, the academic pro- 
gram of the college does indeed need redirection and improvement: still, we 

find it significant that ve have read descriptions of many programs at other 
institutions without ever encountering the name of Concordia College in 
print, (e.g. The Intercollegiate Press serves as a news bulletin that de- 
scribes new programs at colleges and universities: we encountered several 

program descriptions submitted by other institutions of programs that had 
been going nn at Concordia for some time.) Publicity for its own sake is 
not the purpose of our remarks here; we are concerned that the public image 
of the college is one that is misleading for anyone really familiar and con- 
cerned with the campus, and to anyone who is not. Therefore, ve recommend: 

Resolution 58 ; That public relations undertake a systematic examination of 
the aca demic life of the college, and that it keep itself informed of devel- 
opments in departments and of research activities of faculty, in order to 
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present more adequately and accurately the nature and function of liberal 
arts education. 



Our studies required the search of a great many materials that concerned 
our immediate college situation. We are grateful for all of the cooperation 
and interest we received, hut \ie were also impressed with the fact that our 
record keeping could well he centralized and made more complete. Me recom- 
mend: 

Resolution 59 i That the administration concern itself with the keeping of 
the kinds of records that will make future institutional self- s tudy more di- 
rectly relevant. 



As a model of what could he done, we recommend Paul Dressel's list, as given 
in his article, "A Comprehensive and Continuing Program of Institutional Re- 
search." ( Cooperative Long-Range Planning in Liberal Arts Colleges , edited 
hy Earl J. McGrath and L. Richard Meeth. New York: Teachers College, 

Meeth furnishes the following summary: 

Students: number, sex, retention, ability levels, source, majors, con- 

tinuance in graduate and professional education. 

Faculty: number, age, turnover, degrees, ranli, load, tenure status, sal- 

aries t 

Curriculum: courses listed, enrollments (both by term and by year), 

courses offered, course content overlap, courses repeated. 

Instruction: section size, assignment, innovations and evaluations of 

them, grades, student credit-hours produced, quality. 

Space: classrooms, residence, service (attention to amount, quality, and 

levels of usage of each), laboratory, administrative, office. 



Budget: allotments and expenditures by various functions and by vari- 

ous units, exhibit of the sources of income, showing percentages 
from each source. \ 

Administration and decision making: number of administrators, rela- 

tionships to faculty organization, adequacy of communications sys- 
tem, functions, costs, effectiveness. 

Ratios; student credit huur per full time equivalent faculty member, 
instructional space per student, dollars per student credit hour. 

It goes almost without saying that the state of the library is one of 
the most important aspects of curriculum evaluation. If it is one of 
aims of a liberal arts education that the professor’s role in the classroom 
is not that of a dispenser of information but that of a person who leads stu- 
dents from information to knowledge and understanding, ohen the kinds of ma 
terials that are available both to him and to his students assume great im- 
portance . 

We will gladly admib bhat great improvements have been made; when the 
faculty library committee first began systematic planning of library devel 
opment in 1963, the per/student expenditure by the library for books and re- 
lated materials was ll^ dollars; five years later it was 3 ° dollars. 

However, the fact remains unfortunately that Concordia College has not 
gained in its relative position to other libraries Further-more, it is in 
the area of the library holdings that at least for the present, and immedi- 
ate future, the Tri-College Common Market has little to offer: our closest 
neighbor has, despite almost double the enrolment, a smaller collection than 
we have. In addition, no count has ever been made to determine the extent 
of duplication in the three library collections; since all three institutions 
have for years tried to give at least minimal service to their students, one 
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must suspect that the duplication is considerable. 

In any case, ve ore a private college that charges relatively high tui- 
tion rates . It would seem logical that in part we justify our situation by 
the superior quality of instruction that we offer, and hopefully all of us 
recognize that an integral part of "instruction" is the nature of the library 
collection. 

The statistics here are far from encouraging. In Minnesota, considering 
all institutions of higher learning, Concordia College ranks l6th in total 
expenditure per student, 17th in total expenditure per faculty member, and 
ITth in the percent of the total educational budget allocated for the li- 
brary. It is some comfort that within a few weeks we can expect finally to 
go beyond the minimum volume -per- student ratio recommended by the American 
Library Association, but we find the "minimum" disturbing when seen against 
tuition costs charged of students. Furthermore, we note that the minimum 
standard was set up by the A.L.A. quite some time ago, and that it is in the 
process of being revised by the Association. 

If we compare Concordia College against only the four-year colleges in 
Minnesota, those institutions against which comparison is even more likely 
to be revealing, then we find that by the end of the I967/68 school year Con- 
cordia College ranked 

8th in total sbudent enrollment,. 

12th in total number of volumes held, 

12th in total expenditures for books, periodicals, and binding,. 
l4th in total library expenditures, 

21st in total library expenditures per student, and 

23rd in percent of total educational budget devoted to library budgeting. 
There are 28 institutions included in this survey. (Appendix C-2) 

It must also be pointed out that the amounts required to make Concordia 



College a. more responsible institution as concerns the place the library holds 
in Its educational program are not prohibitive . Bringing the total library 
expenditure from its I968 level of 4.1 percent of the educational budget to 
5 percent would have placed us 7th in the state, with only five state colleges 
and one private college ahead of us. And this is not a question of setting 
records, or of being on top for the fun of it. We know that the 1930 *s and 
early 1940 's were years of great strain for the college, but a quarter of a 
century has elapsed since that time. All through our report we have urged, 
implicitly and explicitly, the firm setting of priorities . Some courses must 
be operated expensively; no one questions the iiedd for li^boratory equipment 
and materials. But we must also recognize that by cutting some of the edu- 
cational frills we can, quite easily, make ourselves an excellent educational 
institution. We won't be offering courses in every conceivable subject known 
to man (and others), nor will we be announcing new programs without worrying 
about facilities and manpower availability. We would, however, do well what 
we are supposed to do as a liberal arts institution; no college can afford 
to operate with minimal or even substandard library facilities. We therefore 
recommend; 

Resolution 6O ; That the percent of total educational budget allocated to li- 
brary expenditures be raised systematically on an annual basis, in line with 
the March, I968 recommendations of the Faculty Library Committee. 

The count of total volumes (and related materials such as microfilm, 
etc.) reveals something about the state of the library. However, while such 
a count is probably the only index that can be readily and easily used in gen- 
eral statistical studies, we suggest that that figure alone is not sufficient 
for systematic improvement in library facilities . There are large gaps in 
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the basic library collection: the five-year plan instituted by the Faculty 

Library Committee in I 963 did achieve a thorough review of the collection on 
the part of most of the academic departments, but much more needs to be done. 
Furthermore, technological developments even since that time have resulted 
in the possibility of adding a considerable number of out-of-print books in 
the public domain through relatively inexpensive means. Graded bibliogra- 
phies are available in many fields to assist in any study of gaps in the col- 
lection. Therefore, we recommend: 

Resolution 6 I : That the Faculty Library Committee charge the departments ^ 

institute a systematic review of present holdings in their field s^ so tha_c 

reliable estimates of book (and dollar) requirements may be ma de in all aca- 
demic areas . 



A library, is not a building which stores books, but an institutional 
service which makes books and related materials available . Therefore the 
working hours appropriate for some administrative offices cannot apply to the 
library. Students have work habits that differ from those of adults, and 
making the library more available to them during the late evening is noc an 
item of major expense. Final judgment in this matter must of course be made 
by the Head Librarian, but it seems to us, for example, that professional 
help is not necessary at all hours during which the library is open, so ohat 
as extension in the number of those hours can be achieved with a minimum in- 
crease in cost. Therefore, we recommend; 

Resolution 62 ; That the Head Librarian consider keeping th e library open at 
least during the following hours; Monday through Friday, T:3Q a . m. to Mi_d - 



night; Saturday^ T»3Q 8»m. to 6 p.m.; Sunday, 1 p.m. to Midnight. 



Unnecessary duplication of materials in the library should be avoided. 

VJe know that the library staff does take care of this problem for all orders 
placed with them for all books and related materials to be held by them. 
However, there are two areas over which at present the library has no con- 
trol: some departments have libraries which are regularly maintained and in- 

creased through college appropriation, and a great many departments have 
audio-visual materials similarly purchased with college funds . There may be 
good reasons why certain materials should be located elsewhere than at the 
central library, although the fact that we are a very small college with a 
very small campus does not make some of the possible reasons very convin- 
cing. Therefore, we recommend: 

Resolution 63 : That a master index of all books and periodicals purchased 

with college funds should be made available to the library for inclusion in 
its card catalog, and that a master index of all audio-visual materials be 
similarly prepared (e.g. phonograph records, filmstrips, slides^ etc.). 

The worth of a library collection is in direct relationship to the accessi- 
bility of that collection. If the old adage of "a book misshelved is a book 
lost" has any validity, so does the statement that books and materials of 
whose existence only a privileged few are aware should not be purchased with 
college funds. 

V/e do not take it upon ourselves to make rulings concerning the nature 
of the tri-college relationships as far as library holdings are concerned. 

We know that the three librarians meet regularly, and that a certain amount 
of mutual understanding about the relative roles of each of the three librar- 
ies has been reached. VJe do recommend, however: 
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Resolution 64 : That a union catalog of periodicals l>e established as soon 

j as possible for the members of the Tri-College Common Market. 

Since all three institutions have access to the use of computers, a trans- 
lation of the three individual coding prodedures for acquisition should be 
possible; subscription practises du:.’ing the past year have already profited 
from exchange of information, and making that information readily available 
in all three card catalogs should be of great benefit to faculty in planning 
course vork, and to students in independent study projects . A union catalog 
of book holdings is obviously more difficult and most likely prohibitively 
expensive; it may be possible, however, at least to develop a common coding 
system for future acquisitions . 

The coming school year, I 969 / 197 O, will see a great increase experimen- 
tally in the availability of independent study opportunities for students. 

) We therefore recommend: 

Resolution 63 : That departments involved keep the kinds of records of as- 

signments to and use of the library so that evaluation of independent study 
(including cost analyses) can take the library cost into account, and so 
that future budget allocations may be planned accordingly. 

Lnprovement in library service and support is possible through several 
kinds of efficiencies . We repeat here one recommendation made by the Librar- 
ian of Carleton College when he served as consultant to the Faculty Library 
Committee in 1964 and 1965* Bound periodicals can frequently be converted 
to microfilm at considerable savings in space . In addition it is possible to 
realize sufficient profit from the sale of these bound periodicals to provide 

I 

the additional microfilm readers required. Not all periodicals lend tnem- 

o 
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selves to this practise (e.g. those periodicals containing bibliographies 
should be kept in bound form) but T7e recommends 

Re s o lution 66 s That departments be encouraged to review/ the period ical hold- 
ings in their fields to consider present economies in space and^fu ture econ- 
omies in binding. 



If there is any truth to the claim that ve believe a liberal arts educa- 
tion instills certain life-time habits, then we believe that aspects of cam- 
pus life other than library and classroom need to demonstrate that claim. We 

therefore recommend: 

Resolution 6? ; That the administration consider enhancing cai]^us _^osphere 
as far as education is concerned in areas other than cl assroom instruction.^ 

In pa rt i c ul a r, we recommend tha increase in the stock and variety o f b^'>-,s_i n 
the campus bo okstore, recognizing that a place in which stu dents and faculty 
can browse is a good illus tration of the kind of life- long interest bhac we 
hope liberal arts education furnishes . ... 

Resolutions 26 and 27 called for the publication of departmental syllabi 
and goals within their major programs. We believe that the college as a 
whole should pay considerably more attention to the area of vocational and 
professional counseling. Until such a time that more professional counselors 
can be added to the administrative staff, this must remain the responsibility 
of the individual academic departments and/or various preprofessional advi- 
sors (such as in medicine or law). We therefore recommend: 



Resolution 68: That the departments and/or indiv i duals involv e d in coim^ llng 
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for profs ssional and vocational choicss daks avgilaol 6 in. i/riting a listing 

f" and description of the kinds of job opportunities, and of the skills recLuir^ 

« 

for va r ious jobs and professions. 

Finally, ■'.-/e believe that the advisement procedures and practises leave 
a ^Teat deal to be desired Some of the advisement appears to be purely vo- 
cational: a student is automatically assigned, as a freshman, to an advisor 

in a particular field of specialization. Since many students change their 
fields, and since our basic premise as a college is quite different from that 
vocational orientation, this practise may not be in the student *s best in- 
terests. We refrain from making a specific recommendation because i/e believe 
that advisement should be considered along vith the studies recommended 
throughout the report (teaching loads, departmental self-evaluation, change 
to the course plan, etc.). But we do recommend; 

O 

Resolution 69 ; That the administration sponsor serious and detailed study of 
advisement procedures and related problem areas, including in ohi s study ad^ 
ministra-tion, faculty, and students. The study should concern itself with 
advisement as an orientation to the liberal arts, fi-esluaan orienta tion, psy- 
chological counseling, as well as the kind of routine registration assis- 



tance that is presently being offered. 



RESOLUTION; BiPLEMTATION 



The Curriculum study calls for changes in many aspects of our college 

, , AM 

program. We have drav/n up a time table describing the possible implementation 
of these changes, and urge that the a dmin istrative officers responsible for the 
various organizations prepare agenda for meetings of their organizations to 
allow for full examination of and action on the resolutions, as they fall with- 
in the scope of those organizations. Therefore we recommend; 

Resolution 70; That the following time table be used in consid ering the proposals 
by the Curriculum Commission; 

lo Action be completed by the end of th e first semester, 

1969/70; 

2. Action on the Core proposal to be completed by i^r ch 1. 19_70l 
3o Action on the Administration of the Core to be c ompleted by May 1. 1970? 

Ao Research on core implementation to be conducted during Summer. 1970” 

5. Core recommendations made to the Administration of the Core Committee by 
September 30. 1970; and action bv the committee bv ito 1.. 197Ql 

6. Depar tment al ma.jor programs to be submitted to the Faculty Senate .by 
January 1. 1971; 
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7. Action on departmental ma.ior programs by the Faculty Senate by Ito 1. 1971? 

B. Core and other necessary parts of department programs in operation for 
the freshman class entering in the F.all tern, 1971 i 

9a All sophomores, .juniors, and senior (other than transfer students) to 
express in writing their intention to be bound, at theii* choice* either 
by the graduation requirements in effect when they entered Concordia 
College, or by the graduation requirements in effect starting in the 
Fall. 1971; 

lOo Full operation of course and cor e by t he beginning of the_school year^ 

We give below a summary of all resolutions recommended, with our recom- 
mendations about what administrative organization is to be charged v/ith con- 
sideration of these. Our recommendations are based on the new constitution 
adopted by the faculty in the Spring of 19^9t although this constitution is 
not yet in effect at the time this report is prepared, it seemed more effi- 
cient to make recommendations in .light of its requirements. Our recommenda*--’ 
tions about agencies responsible for initiating discussion are descriptive 
in nature. 

1. The course shall be the basic unit presented for graduation. 

FACULTY END OF SMSTER I, 1969/70 

2. Kinds of courses to be recognized. 

FACULTY SENATE MAY 1, 1971 

3. Elimination of low-credit offerings. 



FACULTY SENATE 



im 1, 1971 
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4* Number of meetings per course. 

FACULTY SEI'IATE MY 1, 1971 

5o Humber of courses required for graduation. 

FACULTY SENATE EIvTJ) GF SH^IESTER I, 1969/70 

6. Number of courses allowable for a majoro 



FACULTY SENATE 


MY 1, 1971 


Scheduling of Block Courses, 




FACULTY SENATE 


MY 1, 1971 


Student loads. 




FACUI.TY SENATE 


MY 1, 1971 


Co-Curriculum, 




FACULTY SENATE 


MY 1, 1971 


Core requirements. 




FACULTY SENATE 


MRCH 1, 1970 



11 . 

12c Administration of Core Requirements. 

FACULTY SENATE MY 1, 1970 



13. 

14o 

15. 

16. 
17. 
le. 



19. 

20 c 



21 , 



Grading Policies. 

FACULTY SENATE 

Financial and educational criteria. 

DEAN OF THE COLLEGE 
Variety of Teaching Methods. 



MY 1, 1971 



BEGIItJING FALL, 1969 



FACULTY SEtUTE 



MY 1, 1971 



Lew enrollment classes. 






D) 



22 . 



DEAN OF THE COLLEGE 



BEGIMII-IG FALL, 1971 



23* Consolidation of Classes, 

DEAN OF THE COLLEGE 
REGISTRAR 

24* Student/Faculty Ratio, 

DEAN OF THE COLLEGE 



BEGINNING FALL, 1971 



BEGBJNING FALL, 1969 



25* Department Curriculum Committees, 

DEPARTMTS BEGIM^ING FALL, 1969 



26 , Course Syllabi, 



DEPARTMENTS 



27 o Competence syllabus. 



DEPARTMTS 



28, 

29, 

30, 

31, Innovations within Major Programs, 



DEPARTMTS 
FACULTY SENATE 



BEGBJNING FALL, 1971 



BSGINiOTG FALL, 1971 



MY 1, 1971 



32, 

33. Diagnostic, advanced placement, comprehensive examinations, 

MY 1, 1971 



DEPARTMENTS 
FACULTY SENATE 



34. Course content, 

DEPARTMENTS 
FACULTY SENATE 

35. Christian Service Semester, 

FACULTY SENATE 



HAY 1, 1971 



MY 1, 1971 



36 , Team-teaching, Para-collegiate, other academic-design experiments 



I ERJC 



FACULTY SENATE 



i*Y 1, 1971 
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37. Mnority Studies. 

DEPARTMENTS 

3S. 

39o 

40 . Student Involvement in Courses. 

FACULTY SENATE 

41. 

42 . 

43. 

44. Recruitment. 

DEAN OF THE COLLEGE 
DEPARTMENTS 

45 . Class Syllabi. 

INDIVIDUAL FACULTY 

46. Final Examinations. 

FACULTY-AS-A-WHOLE 

47. Faculty Institutes. 

ADMINISTRATION 

48. Faculty Travel. 

ADMINISTRATION 

49. 

50. 

51 . Faculty Research. 

ADMINISTRATION 
53. Departmental Self-Studies . 

ADMINISTRATION 

53. Buildings. 

ADMNI5TRATI0N 

54. Instructional Media. 

ADMINISTRATION 



CONTINUING WITH FALL, 1969 

MY 1 , 1971 

BEGINNB^IG FALL, 1969 
BEGINNING FALL, 1969 
MY 1, 1970 
BEGINNING FALL, 1969 
BEGIMraG FALL, 1969 

BEGINNING FALL, 1969 
BEGINNING FAIIi, 1969 
BEGIMING FALL, 1969 
BEGINNING FALL, 1969 
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55. Summer Stipends. 



ADMIMISTEATIOW 
56. Teaching Loads. 


BEGINNU'JG SU^JI^iER, 1970 


DEAI\I OF THE COLLEGE 
57. Transfer Students. 


BEGINNING FALL, 1969 


ADMINISTRATION 
5S. Public Relations, 


BEGINNING FALL, 1969 


administration 

59* Records. . 


BEGIMNG FALL, 1969 


ADMINISTRATION 
60 „ Library Budget. 


BEGIMING FALL, 1969 


ADMINISTRATION 
61 V Library Needs. 


BEGINNTO 1970/71 FISCAL YEAR 



FACULTY LIBRAHY COtaCTTEli' 1969/70 



62. ■ Library Hours. 




HEAD LIBRARIAN 

63. Departmental Library Collections. 


BEGIMING FALL, 1969 


HEAD LIBRARIAN 
64. Union Catalog. 


1969/70 SCHOOL YEAR 


HEAD LIBRARIAN 
EXECUTIVE PROVOST, 
TRI-COIIiEGE 7 :tvERSITY 

65. Independent Study and the Library. 


1969/70 SCHOOL YEAR 


DEPARTMENTS 
66. Periodicals. 


1969/70 SCHOOL YEAR 



FACULTY LIBRARY COmTTEE 1969/70 SCHOOL YEAR 



67* Bookstore 



ADMINISTRATION BEGINNBIG 1970/71 FISCAL YEAR 

6So Vocational and Professional Counseling « 

DEPARTMENTS BEGINNING FALL, 1971 

69. Advisement. 

ADMINISTRATION BEGINNING FAIL, 1969 

As suggested above our assignment of responsibilities for implementing 
the various resolutions in the Curriculum Report is descriptive, at least in 
the sense that this report is designed for all members of the college: facul- 

ty, administration, and students. We hope it -will receive discussion on the 
part of all of these, so that we may make our dee'isions from as much informa- 
tion and insight as possible. Colleges and universities have been subjected 
to considerable criticism in the last fev/ years 5 while it is true that some 
of the criticism is unjust, that some of it is based on ignorance and misun- 
derstanding, that some of it is strangely motivated and even more strangely 
expressed, still we believe that an examination of our work at Concordia 
College suggests room for considerable, and immediate, change. The six mem- 
bers of the Curriculum Commj.ssion received quite an education this year, 
degrees and teaching experience notwithstanding. Our report is submitted in 
the hope that it will elicit discussion and debate. Our time schedule was 
extremely tight: in effect we had one summer within which to digest a great 
deal of material so that specific recommendations could be made. Consequently 

f 

there mjf well be the kinds of unevenness that more time for editing might 
have minimized. Still, we trust that despite its shortcomings, the report 
reflects a real concern for the kind of college Concordia purports to be. 



And criticism is not opposed to concerno lie hope that the report will develop 
the kind of discussion from which changes and improvements can result, the kind 
of discussion Robert M« Hutchins had in mind (item #175) when he said: 

I do not believe in peace o On the contrary, I believe that the vitality 
of an institution of higher learning as an institution, depends on the 
degree to which the members of it and of its constituency are locked in 
argument. 
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RESOLUTIONS 

All resolutions incorporated in the preceding text are here summarized s 
Resolution 1: That four courses per semester be considered a normal load for 

all students and that the college no longer count credit hours for graduation 
but substitute instead, courses. 

Resolution 2 : That the college authorize the existence of three types of 

courses: a. Full course— the basic unit which generally runs for the 

duration of a semester. 

bo Half course— a course whose content and work load are 
clearly recognizable as only half of what a full course 
requires • 

c. Quarter courses— ’although we recognize the need for such 
courses for special purposes, the number and use of such 
courses both by departments and students should be severely 

restricted. 

Resolution 3 ; That in the transition to the course plan, every effort be 
made by departments and the Faculty Senate either to eliminate low credxt 
catalog offerings or to consolidate the content of several such courses into 
half courses or full courses. 

Resolution k : That no necessary condition exists for requiring that all full 

courses meet the same number or periods per week. Rather, each department, 
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Appei&dix 

after appropriate review of its curriculum and goals, shall recommend to the 
Faculty Senate the number of meeting times which will accomplish the desired 
instructional purpose for each course. It is anticipated that most courses 
will meet four times per week. 

Resolution 5 : That the normal number of courses required for graduation be 

30 semester courses or equivalent, A student vril be allowed to present as 
part of this 30-course requirement four one-quarter courses in areas not re- 
quired as part of his major program. 

Resolution 6 ; That no more than 8 courses in a given department be required 
for a major and that no more than 10 courses in a given department be pre- 
sented by a student toward the graduation requirement. Deviation from these 
norms, which may arise as a result of special departmental problems (notably 
accreditation) j must be approved by the Facu3.ty Senate, Further, we urge; 
that the number of supporting courses outside of the major field which are 
required by a department of its majors be kept to the necessary minimum, and 
that such additional requirements also be approved by the Faculty Senate, 
Resolution 7 ; That all half courses and some full courses be taught on the 
*^block” scheduling system to take full advantage of the time-saving effect of 
the course plan. 

Resolution 8 ; That the Committee on Academic Regulations and Procedures con- 
sider h i courses as the Tnaximum course load, and that all student requests 
for programs larger than 4 ^ courses per semester be directed to this com- 
mittee for review on an individual basis, 

Res^o]^jAion_£; That we encourage students to enrich their total educational 
experience by participation in the co-curricular programs of the college, 
particularly in light of the more manageable work loads that should result 
from adoption of the course plan. We recommend that participation in such 
co-curricular activities not be granted academic credit per se . However, we 
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urge departments and individual faculty members to 1) draw attention to 
existing course offerings suitable for earning academic credit in non-class- 
room activities (e.go seminars, independent study) and 2) seek flexible and 
creative ways in which students may accomplish the academic goals of other 
existing courses. 

Resolution 10 ; That the following core courses, described in Chapter III 
of the Curriculum Report, be required of all students for the A,B, degree; 

I, Skills Requirements, 

A, A student must take a sequence of Wo courses in his freshman year 
designed to develop skills in the areas of composition, argument 
and inference, research and reporting, 

B, A student must demonstrate competence in one foreign language, 
equivalent to that ordinarily expected from a sequence of two 
college language courses, 

II, Distribution Requirements, 

A student must take at least four courses, one from each of the course 
sets found under the divisions which are not the division of the stu- 
.. . dent’s. intended major. Students majoring in departments other than 
those listed in the course sets are required to take one course under 
each of the six course sets. The divisions and course sets are as 
follows ; 

Division A; Quantitative and Life Sciences, 

Set 1, Mathematics or Quantitative Science, 

Set 2, Life Science, 

Division B; Society and Civilization, 

Set 1, Societal Causality and Social Organization, 

Set 2, Foundations and Premises of Civilization, 
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Division C: Arts and Language. 

Set lo Literature in Biglish. 

Set 2. Fine Arts. 

III. Integration Requirement. 

A student must take a seminar course in his Junior or Senior years 
from among a group of courses designed to relate a discipline to 
personal or societal life in general, or to integrate various disci- 
plines with each other. 

IV. Religion Requirement. 

A student nPAst take one course in religion in either his freshman or 
sophomore years, and must take one course in religion in either his 
Junior or senior years. This requirement may not be met by courses 
in religion taken to fulfill requiremenvS II :B or III given above. 

V. Physical Education Requirement. 

A student must ta^e two quarter-courses in physical education. 
Resoluti o n 11 ; The Core portion of the curriculum shall be administered by a 
Director of the Liberal Arts and a Core Committee. The Director, appointed 
by the college administration, shall have such administrative authority as may 
be determined by the Dean of the College. 

The Core Committee shall be composed of the following: the Director of 

the Liberal Arts, who shall be chairman and who shall vote only in case of a 
tie^ three faculty members appointed by the college administration, one each 
from the three academic divisions identified in the distribution requirements 
of the Core; two faculty members elected at large by the general faculty who 
shall not be members of the same academic department and neither of whom whall 
be from an academic department aiready represented by an appointed member; tvro 
students to be selected in a manner determined by the Student Senate. The 

o 
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student members and the elected faculty members shall serve one-year terms » 

The appointed faculty members shall serve three-year terms except that in the 
first instance one member shall be appointed for a one-year term, one member 
for a tv 70 -year term, and one member for a three-year term so that the term of 
one appointed member shall expire at the end of each year. Appointed members 
may not serve more than two consecutive terms# 

The Core Committee’s authority over the administration of the Core shall 
include the following: the designation and approval of courses that become 

part of the Core requirements, the periodic reevaluation of the inclusion of 
such courses in the Core, and the approval of changes made within such courses. 
To discharge these responsibilities the Committee may, by September 30 of the 
year preceding the giving of a course, require the submission of information 
concerning the following: the syllabus of the course, textbooks, methods of 

instruction, goals, staff, cost of the course, and any other matters that are 
pertinent to the judgments the Committee must make. The Core Committee shall 
also exercise any other authority that may be delegated to it by the Dean of 
the College. 

Resolution 12 : We urge that the Core Committee establish and publish a set of 
criteria to be used in evaluating courses for inclusion in the Core. We also 
urge that it make copies of past proposals of courses for inclusion in the 
Core available to those who want to see them as models for the preparation of 
subsequent proposals. 

Resolution 13 : A student may have the equivalent of seven full courses on 

the pass/fail option during his tenure at Concordia College. No pass/fail 
option may be exercised during the first semester of the freshman year. Af- 
ter that semester, ho more than the equivalent ^of one full course per term 
may be on the pass/fail option. 
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Resolution lU t We reconnnend that for all pass/fail options three letter 
grades be used in determining the student’s grades. The letter stands 
for a grade no lower than the '’C-’*in conventional grading practices; the 
and have their usual connotation. 

Resolution 15 ; We recommend that pa»s/fail registration be made by the stu- 
dent at the same time that he registers for the course, and that the student 
has the right to change the pass/fail registration to a regular letter grade 
registration no later than the beginning of the last week of classes (one 
week before the beginning of final examination week). 

Resolution 16 ; We recommend that plus and minus be entered on the student’s 
permanent record, and that the computer be asked to translate the resulting 
tvxelve-point scale into the four-point scale used for the calculation of the 
GPA. 

Resolution 17 ; We believe that there should be some restrictions placed on 
the use of the pass/fail option as far as certain courses in a student’s pro- 
gram are concerned. Because graduate schools, professional schools, and 
businesses are overwhelmingly against pass/fail in major programs, and be- 
cause we believe that the inclusion of the pass/fail option in the major pro- 
gram would defeat at least the enrichment purpose in instituting the pass/ 
fail option, we recommend that the pass/fail option not be extended to any 
courses that are in the student’s major, or in supporting work that is re- 
quired in the completion of that student’s major, or in other kinds of pre- 
professional courses. We also recommend that departments that wish to extend 
the pass/fail option into the courses that belong in the categories above 
described should include that recommendation to the Senate of the Faculty at 
the time that they are presenting their programs for approval. 
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Resolution 1 &: We recommend that a student be permitted to take not more 

than two courses in any one department on a pass/fail basis. 

Resolution 19s We recommend that the Dean of the college initiate an inquiry 
into combining the best possible quality of classroom presentation with opti- 
mal economy. 

Resolution 20: We believe that economy should not be the sole criterion in 
determining various ways in which classes are handled. We believe that for 
sound educational reasons the student should be exposed to a variety of teach- 
ing and classroom situations, from large lecture to independent study. 
Resolu tion 21 ; We recommend that the Dean of the college charge every de- 
partment with examining its course offerings in order to determine in which 
courses or portions of courses various methods of teaching can be most effi- 
ciently and effectively used; large lecture classes may be the most efficient 
way of handling certain kinds of information in certain classes j in that case 
investigation should also be conducted into ways of improving large lecture 
(television, dial access, etc,). Similarly, there may be cases in the present 
curriculum in which lecture is necessarily used, but in which the material 
would be more effectively presented in smaller groups, even seminars or inde- 
pendent study. Economic efficiency may be coupled with quality of teaching, 
and may in fact enhance it, by making possible teaching situations that have 
hitherto been prohibitive. 

Resolution 22 ; Classes enrolling fewer than six students are subject to re- 
vievr by the Dean of the college, the professor in charge of the class, and the 
chairman of the department involved. 

Resolution 2|3 ; Where several sections of the same course have heavy enroll- 
ment, so as to make the lecture method alruost inevitable, and where the lec- 
ture method is an efficient mode of presentation, we recommend that the Dean 
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of the college, the registrar, and the department involved find ways of com- ^ i 
bining these, already large sections into still larger lecture units* 

Resolution 2A ; Increase in student-faculty ratio is one method of effecting 

;; 

economy. The student-faculty ratio is not always an index of what student- 
faculty contact actually occurs in the college. Varieties of teaching ex- 
periences can be affected by concern for efficiency of presentation. There- 
fore we recommend that the Dean of the college consider the raising of the 
student-faculty ratio. f//hile he investigates mechanisms for increased effi- i 
ciency, at the same time he will be effecting optimal student-faculty contact. 
Resolution 25 ; That each academic department establish a separate curriculum 
committee, and that each of these committees ha,ve student representation selected ^ 
from among the majors in each of the departments, | 

Resolution 26 ; That each department publish syllabi for each of its courses, j 
explaining skills to be developed, texts to be used, kinds of difficulties to (J 

be encountered, and kinds of prerequisites generally assumed. When course ^ 

* 

content depends on individual faculty choice (e.g, seminar), this should be i 

j 

identified in the syllabus. VJhen several courses in a department attempt to ■ 
achieve similar or equivalent goals, this should be made clear. i 

Resolution 27; That each department also develop and publish a statement ex- ^ 

: 

plaining general competence skills that may be achieved in the course of its 
major program, and outlining general purpose of the sequence of its major pro- • 

5 

gram. J 

Resolution 28 ; That departments utilize eiidsting faculty skills, exchange 

programs now or to be established, and the facilities of the Tri-College ; 

f I 

Common Market in development of new major programs and of interdepartmental j 

j 



majors 
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Resolution 29 ; That departments recognize and use student interest and ini- 
tiative in planning a course of study by encouraging and facilitating student- 
initiated major programs if these are significantly different from existing 
programs, making use of present facilities, manpower^ and courses and including 
exchange programs and the Tri-College Common JIarket. ¥e recommend that the Dean 
of the college facilitate such programs by the appointment of appropriate facul- 
ty reviev7 committees as student applications are received. 

Resolution 30 ; That departments re-examine their major programs in order to 
place greater emphasis on Honors programs and on the development of individual 
study sequences for exceptional students. 

Resolution 31 : That departments utilize the e:;dsting trimester calendar 

structure to include the following: 

1) Assuming that acceleration of individual college programs continues 
to be a desirable and desired goal for students, the departments 
should investigate by what means programs can be offered in each of 
the majors to allow students to graduate in three years, 

2) In addition to the above, which is merely a continuation of present 
policies, that departmentvS should also consider the possibility of 
offering one course for intensive study during the four-week period 
in May following the end of the winter term. 

3) That departments should investigate other kinds of educational ex- 
periences that may be made available to students during the summer 
term. As examples, we give the May Seminar, and suggest the possi- 
bilitiy of work/study programs in departments in which this is feas- 
ible and advisable, as well as similar experiments and innovations 
for educational enrichment. 
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Resolution 32 ; That departments experiment with various kinds of comprehend 
sive competence or diagnostic examinations in their major programs. 

Resolution 33 : That departments carefullj’- consider advanced placement exami- 

nations and other acceleration possibilities to allow for individual student 
differences • 

Resolution That wherever possible course content deal less with the re- 

sults of research and investigation, and more with the processes by v/hich 
conclusions are made. 

Resolution 35 ; That the academic departments and the administration investi- 
gate possibilities for Christian service in the form of an optional service 
semester. 

Resolution 36 ; That certain team-teaching, para-collegiate, and other aca- 
demic-design experiments (like Principia, for example) be further conducted. 
These experiments should be designed so as to demonstrate both the economic 
feasibility and the academic advantages of such programs. 

Resolution 37 ; That the current concern with bringing minority studi.es into 
the curriculum continue to be taken seriously and that the present momentum 
be sustained. 

Resolution 3S: That students be encouraged to become actively involved with 

faculty in the initiation and planning of the senior-level integrative semi- 
nars of the core. 

Resolution 3 ^! That students be encouraged to recommend adoption of ad hoc 
and/or of student-run courses through their departmental curriculum committees 
within the framework already existing in departmental independent study op- 
portunities and in departmental seminars. 

Re solu tion 4.0: That students be involved in other aspects of the academic 

m m m 
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Resolution Ll i That each department be charged- within the limits of a 
responsible major program, of having on its staff specialists charged with 
teaching the areas necessary for the major program* 

Resolution U2 : That when departments believe themselves to be understaffed 

as far as coverage in their major program is concerned, additions to the de- 
partmental staff not be recruited until a) the Dean of the college has given 
approval for the addition, and b) the Faculty Senate have given approval if 
the anticipated addition to the staff also clearly implies an increase in the 
number of courses to be offered by the department. The Faculty Senate must 
give its approval for the addition of such courses before negotiations are 
begun with prospective faculty. 

Resolution A3 ; That each department charge itself with seeking not only spe- 
cialists for particular major areas, but generalists— teachers who are in 
sympathy with the goals of liberal education, . xvho are in command of more than 
one discipline, who have the training, interest, and experience in bridging 
departmental and divisional disciplines* I'Jhere such faculty will also be used 
in core requirement courses, the cooperation of the Aclministrator of the Core 
(Resolutions 11 and 12) must be obtained* 

Resolution LL i That each department, in cooperation with the Dean of the 
college and those other administrative officers specifically charged with 
undergraduate educational policy and program consider the employment of 
faculty with other than strictly professional qualifications. 

Resolution A5 : That all teachers on the first day of class indicate clearly 

on their syllabus the dates on which major examinations are to be administered, 
and the dates on which papers are due. It is expected that these announced 
dates will be adhered to both by faculty and students, unless a change in date 
is agreed upon by them. In addition, we urge that every possible consideration 
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be given to students who can demonstrate in advance of the due date for 
either examinations or papers that they have more than two examinations 
or papers due on the Sc ■>.e date from different instructors. 

Resolution 46 ; That the faculty rescind the existing rule that final grades 
be due within hours after the final examination is given, and that it 
adopt the rule that final grades be due within LtB hours (tx-/o business days) 
after the end of final examination week. 

Resolution L7 : That the administration facilitate planning of regularly' held 

institutes for the purpose of discussing innovations in teaching methods and 
developments in teaching' research. 

Resolution L& i That funds be set aside for faculty travel exclusively for 
instructional research purposes. 

Resolution That the administration encourage individual faculty research 
pertinent and relevant to college teaching. 

Resolution 50 ; That the ..ollege administration charge one of its administra- 
tive officers with the responsibility for continued gathering of information 
about educational developments. 

Resolution 51 : That individual faculty research dealing with teaching or 

other matters of general interest to faculty members be disseminated through 
the office of the Dean of the college, and that teaching seminars and other 
faculty-wide discussions of teaching should be continued at least on the pre- 
sent ongoing basis. 

Resolution 52 ; That the college administration call for departmental self- 
studies as appropriate, particularly as departments prepare recoimendations 
for the Faculty Senate. 

Resolution 53 ; That the college administration consider institutional re- 
search in the matter of future building construction of primary importance 
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in its assignment of research support and priorities. 

Resolution Sk i That the Committee on Instructional Media be activated and 
charged with specific responsibilities, including the requirement to issue 
regular informational reports to the faculty. 

Resolution 55 ; That the administration make available summer leave stipends 
at least over the next two summers (1970 and 1971) to support faculty study 
of new curriculum developments. 

Resolution 56 ; That the Dean of the college authorize a full study of teach- 
ing loads, to be implemented at the time the college moves completely to its 
new curriculum. 

Resolution 57 : That the college administration authorize a study of the eco- 

nomic and academic implications of an increase in the number of upper class 
transfer students. 

Resolution 58 ; That public relations undertake a systematic examination of the 
academic life of the college, and that it keep itself informed of developments 
in departments and of research activities of faculty, in order to present more 
adequately and accurately the nature and function of liberal arts education. 
Resolution 59 ; That the administration concern itself with the keeping of the 
kinds of records that will make future institutional self-study more directly 
relevant. 

Resolution 60 ; That the percent of total educational budget allocated to li- 
brary expenditures be raised systematically on an annual basis, in line with 
the mrch, 1968 recommendations of the Faculty Library Committee. 

Resolution 6l ; That the Faculty Library Committee charge the departments to 
institute a systematic review of present holdings in their fields, so that 
reliable estimates of book (and dollar) requirements may be made in all aca- 
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Resolution 62 ; That the Head Librarian consider keeping the library open at 
least during the follov/ing hours: Monday through Friday, 7:30 a.m. to Mid- 

night^ Saturday, 7:30 a.mo to 6 poin *5 Sunday, 1 poiiic to ]yadnight« 

Resolution 6 , 3 : That a master index of all books and periodicals purchased mth 

college funds should be made available to the library for inclusion in its 
card catalog, and that a master index of all audio-visual materials be simi- 
larly prepared (e.g. phonograph records, filmstrips, slides, etc.)o 
Resolut ion 6A : That a union catalog of periodicals be established as soon as 

possible for the members of the Tri-College Common I^iarketo 

Resolution 6,5: That departments involved keep the kinds of records of assign- 

ments to and use of the library so that evaluation of independent study (includ- 
ing cost analyses) can take the library cost into account, and so that future 
budget allocations may be planned accordinglyo 

Resolution 66; That departments be encouraged to review ^the periodical holdings 
in their fields to consider present economies in space and future economies 
in binding. 

Resolution 67 : That the administration consider enhancing campus atmosphere as 

far as education is concerned in areas other than classroom instruction. In 
particular we recommend the increase in the stock and variety of books in the 
campus bookstore, recognizing that a place in which students and faculty can 
browse is a good illustration of the kind of life-long interest that we hope 
liberal arts education furnishes. 

Resolution 68 g That the departments and/or individuals involved in counseling 
for professional and vocational choices make available in writing a listing and 
description of the kinds of job opportunities, and of the skills required for 
various jobs and professions. 
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Resolution 69 ; That the administration sponsor serious and detailed study of 
advisement procedures and related problem areas, including in this study ad- 
ministration, faculty, and students o The study should concern itself with 
advisement as an orientation to the liberal arts, freshman orientation, psy- 
chological counseling, as well as the kind of routine registration assistance 
that is presently being offeredo 

Resolution 70 ; That the following time table be used in considering the pro- 
posals by the Curriculum Commission: 

1* Action on the Course Plan to be completed by the end of the first 

semester, 1969/70; 

2t> Action on the Core proposal to be completed by March 1, 1970; 

3o Action on the Administration of the Core to be completed by May 1, 1970 

/fo Research on cor.e implementation to be conducted during Summer, 1970; 

3. Core recommendations made to the Administration of the Core Committee 
by September 30, 1970; and action by the committee by May 1, 1970; 

6o Departmental major programs to be submitted to the Faculty Senate by 

January 1, 1971; 

7o Action on departmental major programs by the Faculty Senate by May 1, 1971 

8. Core and other necessary parts of department programs in operation for 
the freshman class entering in the Fall term, 1971$ 

9. All sophomores, juniors, and seniors (other than transfer students) to 
express in writing their intention to be bound, at their choice, either 
by the graduation requirements in effect when they entered Concordia 
College, or by the graduation requirements in effect starting in the 

Fall, 1971; 

lOo Full operation of course and core by the begirming of the school year, 

1972/73. 
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Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. (4l8) 

St. Andrew's Presbyterian College, Lauririburg, North Carolina. (254) 

St. John's College, Annapolis, Maryland. (16I, 261) 

St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minnesota. 

St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota,. 

Shimer College, Mount Carroll, Illinois. (255) 

Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa. (l44) 

Southern Connecticut State College, New Haven, Connecticut. 

Southwestern College, Winfield, Kansas, (ll?) 

Stanford University, Palo Alto, California. (l94, 204, 424, 433) 

Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. (505) 

Stonehill College, North Easton, Mfeisstichusetts . (432) 

Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. (57^) 

Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. (453) 

Texas Lutheran College, Seguin, Texas. 

University of Texas, Austin, Texas. (hll, 419) 

University of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. (3^7) 

Tufts University, Medford, Massachusetts. (426) 

Upsala College, East Orange, New Jersey. (456) 







University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. { 196 , 40T) 
Valdosta State College, Valdosta, Georgia. 

Valparaiso University^ Valparaiso, Indiana. (195) 
Wagner College, Staten Island, New York. 

West Liberty State College, TTheeling, West Virginia. 
V/heaton College, Wheaton, Illinois. 

TThitworth College, Spokane, Washington. (4o6) 
Williams College, Williamstown, Massachusetts. (^30) 
Wintrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina. (4l6) 
Wittenberg University, Springfield, Ohio. (437) 
Wofford College, Spartanburg, South Carolina. 
College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. (493^) 

Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. (442) 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 

3. Unpublished liaterials, Reports, Transcripts 



Our reading was supplemented by special reports and studies directly con- 
nected with Concordia College. Included in the area of special studies were the 
following: 

1. An evaluation of the Freshman Seminars of I968/69, prepared by Dr. Gertrude 
Donat, Chairman, Department of Psychology. 

2. A student questionnaire, adma.nistered to 1,088 students at the end of the 
1968/69 academic year under the direction of Dr. Albert Bartz, Department 
of Psychology. The results of the questionnaire are included with the 
materials in this curriculum report. 

3. An Alumni Report, initiated by the Concordia Alomni Association, with 
evaluation summaries prepared by Dr. Laurence Falk, Sociology Department- 

4. A Student Stress Study prepared and evaluated by Dr. Gerald Syvrud, 
Sociology Department. 

5. A report on the establishment of "Credo" College, prepared by Dr. Carl 
L. Bailey, Vice President for Academic Affairs. 

6. A report by the Faculty Library Committee, March, I968. 

7. Various curriculum proposals prepared by the Core Curriculum Committee, 

1967-1968. 

8. Comments on co-curricular planning, prepared by Dennis Westgard, a Senior 
at the college. 

9. A report on curriculum planning in the social sciences, prepared by Iota 
Chapter of Pi Gaimma Mu. 

10 . A pamphlet, "Beyond Berkeley/' prepared by the Concordia Student Associa- 
tion, detailing curricular developments at the college. 



No special listing is prepared detailing the proceedings at the over sixty 
meetings of the Curriculum Commission. Certain additional special meetings, however, 
are listed: transcripts of all discussion were prepared and made available to the 
Commission: 

A. Meetings with Departments Currently Involved in Core Requirements: 



1. Spanish, March 11, I969 
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2. German, March l8, I 969 

3 . English, 14arch 19, 19*^9 

4. Sociology, March 25, I 969 

5 . Biology, April 1, I 969 

6 . Religion, April 9, 19^9 

7 . French, April 22, I 969 

8 . History, June IT, 19^9 



B. Other Special Meetings: 

1. Student Curriculum Committee, November T, 19°^ 

2. Student Association, January 21, I 969 

3 . Curriculum Bnphasis Week, April 21-25, 1969- Transcripts Included discus- 
sions on "Relevance in the Curriculum, The Christian Orientation of 
the College," "The Core Curriculum," "The Freshman lear. Innovations 
in Teaching Methods." 

4. Mr. J. L. Rendahl, Dean of Admissions, November 4, 1968. 



Special Reports were prepared for the Curriculum Commission hy the following: 

1. Faculty and Student Profiles, Dr. Paul Dovre, Executive Vice President; 

Mr. Donald Dale, Registrar 

2. Financial Considerations: Local and Regional, Dr. Harding Noblitt, 

Professor, Department of Political Science 

3 . Innovations, Dr. Robert Homann, Associate Dean of the College 

4. Innovations at Specific Colleges and Universities, Dr. Walther G. 

Prausnitz, Professor, Department of English 

5 . Curriculum Programs at Specific Colleges and Universities, Mr. Omar Olson 

Student Member of the Curriculum Commission 

6 . Goals of Liberal Arts Education, Dr. Tom Christenson, Department of 

Philosophy 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 

4o Professional and Graduate Schools 

(The schools listed had all replied by July 25# 1969» Replies received after 
date could not be included in this lis tinge ) 

GRADUATE SCHOOLS 



Adelphi University 

American University 

Andrews University 

Arizona State University 

Auburn University 

Boston University 

Bowling Green State University 

Brown University 

Butler University 

The Catholic University of America 

Central lylichigan University 

Claremont Graduate School 

Colorado State University 

Cornell University 

Creighton University 

Drake University 

Duke University 

Duquesne University 

Eastern Michigan University 

Emory University 

Florida State University 

Fordham University 

The George Washington University 

Georgetown University 

Gonzaga University 

Hardin-Simmons University 

Harvard University 

Howard University 

Illinois State University 

• Indiana University . ^ c. • 

Kansas State University of Agriculture and Applied Science 

Kent State University 
Lehigh University 
Lincoln University 

Loma Linda University . , « n 

Louisiana State University & Agricultural and Mechanical College 

Loyola University j, Chicago 
Loyola University of Los Angeles 
I'/iarquette University 
Memphis State University 
Mercer University 
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Miami University 

Michigan State University 

Mchigan Technological University 

Mdwestern University 

Montana State University 

Niagara University 

North Dakota State University 

North Texas State University 

Northwestern University 

The Ohio State University 

Oregon State University 

Pacific University 

Pacific Lutheran University 

The Pennsylvania State University 

Princeton University 

Purdue University 

Rutgers University 

Sto I'iary’s University 

Set on Hall University 

Southern Illinois University 

Southern Methodist University 

Stanford University 

State University of New York, Albany 

State University of New York, Stony Brook 

Syracuse University 

Texas A «§t M University 

Texas Christian University 

Tufts University 

The Tulane University of Louisiana 

The University of Akron 

The University of Alabama 

The University of Arizona 

University of Arkansas 

University of California, Davis 

University of Cincinnati 

University of Connecticut 

University of Dayton 

University of Denver 

University of Florida 

The University of Georgia 

University of Hawaii 

University of Houston 

University of Illinois 

University of Iowa 

University of Kansas 

University of Kentucky 

University of Maine 

The University of Mchigan 

University of Mississippi 

University of Montana 

University of Nebraska 

University of Nevada 

University of New Hampshire 

The University of New Mexico 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 

University of North Carolina, Greensborough 
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University of North Dakota 
University of Notre Dame du Lac 
University of Oklahoma 
University of Oregon 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of Puget Sound 
University of Redlands 
University of Richmond 
University of Rochester 
University of Santa Clara 
University of Scranton 
University of South Dakota 
University of Southern California 
University of Tennessee 
University of Texas 
The University of Tulsa 
University of Virginia 
University of Washington 
University of Wyoming 

Utah State University of Agriculture and Applied Science 

Vanderbilt University 

Villanova University 

West Texas State University 

West Virginia University 

Western Illinois University 

Western Mchigan University 

Yale University 

Yeshiva University 



LAW SCHOOLS 



Boston University 

Capital University 

Case Western Reserve University 

Cornell University 

Creighton University 

De Paul University 

Duke University 

Florida State University 

Fordham University 

Georgetowi University 

The George Washington University 

Gonzaga University 

Indiana University-Bloomington 

Indiana University-Indianapolis 

Loyola University-New Orleans 

Loyola University of Los Angeles 

Picirquette University 

kercer University 

Nevj England School of Law 

Northwestern University 

Ohio Northern University 

Ohio State University 

Rutgers, The State University 

Samford University 



Southern Methodist University 

State University of Nevj York at Buffalo 

Stetson University 

Temple University 

University of Akron 

University of Arizona 

University of Calif ornia-Berke ley 

University of Calif ornia-Davis 

University of Calif ornia-Los Angeles 

University of Calif ornia-San Francisco 

Universu-ty of Chicago 

University of Cincinnati 

University of Connecticut 

University of Denver 

University of Florida 

University of Georgia 

University of Houston 

University of Idaho 

University of Illinois 

University of Kentucky 

University of Louisville 

University of Maine 

University of Michigan 

University of Minnesota 

University of Missouri-Columbia 

University of Missouri-Kansas City 

University of Montana 

University of Nebraska 

University of New Mexico 

University of North Carolina 

University of Oregon 

University of Pennsylvania 

Uiiiversity of Richmond 

University of Santa Clara 

University of South Dakota 

University of Southern California 

University of Toledo 

University of Tulsa 

University of Tftiashington 

University of Wisconsin 

University of Wyoming 

Valparaiso University 

Vanderbilt University 

Villanova University 

Wake Forest University 

Washburn University of Topeka 

Washington and Lee University 

VJashington University 

West Virginia University 

Williamette University 

Yale University 



MEDICAL SCHOOLS 



Case V/estern Reserve University 
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Columbia University 
Duke University 
Snory University 
George Washington University 
Harvard University 
Howard University 
Indiana University 
Loma Linda University 
Loyola University 
Wex'f York University 
Northwestern University 
Ohio State University 



St* Louis University 
Stanford University 
Tufts University 
Union University 
University of Alabama 
University of Calif ornia-L«A. 
University of Chicago 
University of Cincinnati 
University of Colorado 
University of Connecticut 
University of Florida 
University of Iowa 
University of Kansas 
University of Louisville 
University of I''iaryland 
University of lilami 
University of Michigan 
University of Mssissippi 
University of l*iis3ouri 
University of Nebraska 
University of North Carolina 
University of North Dakota 
University of Oklahoma 
University of Oregon 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of Pittsburgh 
University of Rochester 
University of Tennessee 
University of Texas, Galveston 
University of Vermont 
University of Washington 
University. of Wisconsin 
Vanderbilt University 
Washington University 
Wayne State University 



SCHOOLS OF JOURi^ALISM 

Boston University 
Colorado State University 
Fairfield University • 

Iowa State University 

Kansas State University of Agriculture 

Loyola University (New Orleans) 

Marquette University 




L~ 



o 
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Ohio University 
Rutgers University 
Stanford University 
Syracuse University 
University of Arizona 
University of California 
University of Florida 
University of Kansas 
University of Kentucky 
University of Michigan 
University of Missouri 
University of New Mexico 
University of North Carolina 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of Texas at Austin 
University of Washington- 
University of Wisconsin— Jfeidis on 

SCHOOLS OF PHARl^IACY 



Columibia University 

Ohio State University 

Rutgers, the State University 

University of Arizona 

University of California, San Francisco 

University of Florida 

University of Iowa 

University of Kansas 

University of Maryland 

University of Minnesota 

University of North Carolina 

University of Tennessee 

University of Washington 

University of Wisconsin 



SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL WORK 



Adelphi University 

Boston University 

The Catholic University of America 

Columbia University 

Fordham University 

Hovrard University 

Louisiana State University 

Ohio State University 

Rutgers, State University 

Saint Louis University 

Tulane University 

University of California, B^keley 
University of Chicago 
University of Connecticut 
University of Denver 
University of Georgia 
University of Kansas 
University of Louisville 
University of Maryland 
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University of Mssouri 
University of Nebraska 
University of North Carolina 
University of Oklahoma 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of Pittsburgh 
University of South Carolina 
University of Tennessee 
University of Utah 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 
Washington University 
West Virginia University 
Yeshiva University 



SCHOOLS OF DENTISTRY 



Baylor University 

Columbia University 

Creighton University 

Emory University 

Fairleigh Dickinson University 

Georgetov-m University 

Harvard University 

Indiana University 

Loma Linda University 

Loyola University, Chicago College 

Loyola University 

i'larquette University 

Nevj York University 

Northwestern University 

Ohio State, University 

State University of New York at Buffalo 

Tufts University 

University of California, San Francisco 

University of Connecticut 

University of Detroit 

University of Kentucky 

University of iiichigan 

University of Minnesota 

University of Mssouri, Kansas City 

University of Nebraska 

University of Pittsburgh 

University of Texas, Houston 

University of the Pacific 

University of Washington 

Washington University 

West Virginia University 



DIVINITY SCHOOLS 



Capital University 
Dulce University 
Hoi'fard University 
liarquette University 
Phillips University 



St, John’s University 
Southern Methodist University 
University of Dubuque 
Univei’sity of the South 
Vanderbilt University 
Yale University 



DEPARTMTS OF CH®STRY 



Baylor University 
Boston University 
Brandeis University 
Brigham Young University 
Carnegie-Mellbn University 
Case Western Reserve University 
Catholic University of America 
Colorado State University 
Cornell University 
Dalhcusie University 
Duke University 
Duquesne University 
Bnory University 
Florida State University 
Fordham University 
Georgetown University 
Harvard University 

lovja State University of Science and Technology 

Kansas State University 

Kent State University 

Louisiana State University 

Loyola University 

McGill University 

Mcllaster University 

liichigan State University 

Montana State University 

New Mexico State University 

North Dakota State University 

Northeastern University 

North Texas State University 

Northwestern University 

Ohio State University 

Ohio University 

Oklahoma State University 

Oregon State University 

Pennsylvania State University 

Princeton University 

Purdue University 

Queen’s University 

Rice University 

Rutgers, The State University 

Saint Louis University 

Seton Hall University 

Simon Fraser University 

Southern Illinois University 

Stanford University 

State University of New York at Albany 
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State University of New York at Binghamton 

State University of New York at Stony Brook 

St 6 John*s University 

Syracuse University 

Syracuse University, State University 

Texas Christian University 

Texas WomaJi’s University 

Tufts University 

Tulane University 

University of Akron 

University of Alabama 

University of Alberta 

University of Arkansas 

University of British Columbia 

University of Calgary 

University of California, Berkeley 

University of California, Riverside 

University of California, Santa Barbara 

University of Chicago 

University of Cincinnati 

University of Delaware 

University of Detroit 

University of Florida 

University of Georgia 

University of Hawaii 

University of Houston 

University of Illinois 

University of Kansas 

University of Manitoba 

University of I^kryland 

University of Massachusetts 

University of Mami 

University of Minnesota 

University of Mississippi 

University of Missouri, Columbia 

University of Missouri, Rolla 

University of Montana 

University of Nebraska 

University of Nevada 

University of Oregon 

University of Ottawa 

University of Rochester 

University of Saskatchewan 

University of South Carolina 

University of South Dakota 

University of Texas, Austin 

University of Victoria 

University of Washington 

University of Waterloo 

University of Western Ontario 

University of Windsor 

University of Wisconsin 

University of Wyoming 

Utah State University 

Vanderbilt University 

West Virginia University 

Yale University 
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DEPARTMENTS OF BIOCHEMISTRY 

The City University of Mew York 
Dalhousie University 
The George Washington University 
Georgetown University 
Harvard Medical School 

Iowa State University of Science and Technology 
The Johns Hopkins University 
Laval University 
Michigan State University 

Mew York University and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

New York University Medical Center 

North Carolina State University 

North Dakota State University 

Ohio State University 

Oklahoma State University 

Oregon State University 

Princeton University 

Rutgers, the State University 

State University of Nei^r York, Buffalo 

St. Louis University School of Medicine 

Texas A & M University 

University of Alberta 

University of Arizona 

University of British Columbia 

University of California, Berkeley 

University of California, Davis 

University of California, Los Angeles 

University of California, Riverside 

University of Cincinnati 

University of Colorado 

University of Connecticut 

University of Georgia 

University of Hawaii 

University of Illinois at the Medical Center, Chicago 
University of Iowa 

University of Kansas, Medical Center 
University of Kansas 
University of Manitoba 
University of Massachusetts 
University of Michigan 
University of I4innesota, I ' ipolis 
University of I4innesota, So. Paul 
University of Nebraska 
University of North Carolina 
University of Ottawa 
University of Pittsburgh 
University of Rochester 
University of Tennessee 
University of Texas -Medical Branch 
University of Washington 
University of Western Ontario 
University of Wisconsin 
Yeshiva University 
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DEPARTMENTS OF CHEMLCAL BNGB]E.ERING 

Arizona State University 
Carnegie-Hellon University 

Case Western Reserve University, Chemical Bigineering 

Catholic University of America 

Clems on Universj.ty 

loi-ra State University 

Lehigh University 

McGill University 

Mchigan State University 

Montana State University 

Northeastern University 

Ohio State University 

Oklahoma State University 

Princeton University 

Purdue University 

Queen’s University 

Rice University 

Stanford University 

Texas A & M University 

Tulane University 

University of British Columbia 

University of Cincinnati 

University of Colorado 

University of Delaware 

University of Florida 

University of Idaho 

University of Illinois 

University of Iowa 

University of Kansas 

University of Louisville 

University of Maine 

University of Maryland 

University of 14innesota 

University of Mssissippi 

University of I'-Iissouri, Rolla 

University of New Mexico 

University of Notre Dame 

University of Saskatchewan 

University of Tennessee 

University of Texas 

University of Washington 

University of Windsor 

University of Wisconsin 

Vanderbilt University 

XiTashington State University 

West Virginia University 

Yale University 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 
5o Personnel lianagers 

(The companies listed had all replied by July 25, 19^9 o Replies received after 
that date could not be included in this listingo) 

BUSINESS 

AC Electronics Division, General Motors Corpo 
ACF Industries, Inc. 

Abitibi Corp. 

Abraham & Straus 
Acushnet Co, 

Addis on-Wes ley Publishing Co. 

Aerojet-General Corp. 

Aerospace Corp, 

Aetna Insurance Co, 

Aid Association for Lutherans 
Airco 

Airport Parking Company of America 
Albany Felt Co. 

All-Steel Equipment, Inco 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 

Allen-Bradley Co, 

Allstate Insurance Companies 
Aluminum Company of America 
Amchem Products, Inc, 

American Airlines, Inc, 

American Appraisal Co, 

American Cyanamid Co, 
j\merican Enka Corp, 

American Fletcher National Bank and Trust Co, 

American Group of CoPoA, Firms 
American Hoist & Derrick Co, 

American Institute of Laudering 
American Institutes for Research 
American Metal Climax, Inc, 

American National Bank & Trust Company of Chicago 
American National Insurance Co, 

American Oil Co, 

American Potash & Chemical Corp, 

American Saint Gobain Corp, 

American Telephone and Telegraph Co,, Long Lines Department 
Ames Coo 

Anaconda Aluminum Co, 

Anaconda Co, 

Analytic Services, Inc, 

Arthur Andersen & Co. 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc, 
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Applied Research Laboratories 
Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co, 

Arkv/right-Interlaken , Inc , 

Armco Steel Corp, 

Armour Grocery Products Co. 

A. J, Armstrong Co,, Inc, 

Armstrong Cork Co, 

Army and Air Force Exchange Service 
Arrow Co, 

Associated Accounting Firms International 
Associated Coca-Cola Bottling Co., Inc. 

Associated Spring Corp, 

Associates Investment Co, 

Atlanta Gas Light Co. 

Atlantic City Electric Co, 

Atlantic Richfield Co. 

Atlantic Richfield Hanford Co, 

Atlas Chemical Industries, Inc, 

Austin Co, 

Automobile Club of Southern California 
Avco/Lycoming Division 
N, W, Ayer & Son, Inc, 

Babcock and VJilcox Co, 

Bailey I^ter Co, 

Baird, I^urtz & Dobson 
Ball Brothers Co,, Inc, 

Banlc of America National Trust & Savings Association 
Bank of the Southwest 
Bankers Life and Casualty Co. 

Bankers Life Co, 

Bankers Trust Co, 

Barber-Greene Co, 

Barton-Aschman Associates, Inc, 

Barton, Brov/n, Clyde & Loguidice 
Bastian-Blessing Co, 

Bath Iron VJorks Corp, 

Battelle ^femorial Institute-Pacific 
Beech Aircraft Corp. 

Beclonan Instruments, Inc, 

Bechtel Corp, 

Belden Corp, 

Belk Stores, Inc, 

Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc, 

Bell Telephone Company of Pennsj/lvania 
Beloit Corp, 

Bendix Corp, 

Benson & Neff 

Berkshire Life Insurance Co, 

Bessemer and Lake Erie Railroad and Associated Railroad Cos, 
Bethlehem Steel Corp, 

Betz Laboratories, Inc, 

Black Clawson Co, 

Black Sivalls k Bryson, Inc, 

Black k Veatch Consulting Engineers 
Eo Vo Bliss Co, 
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VJilliam H. Block Co. 

Blount Brothers Corp. 

Blue Cross of Western Pennsylvania 
Boeing Company 

Bon Marche Stores, Inc. Seattle 

Bonvdt Teller 

Booth I'levjs papers, Inc. 

Booz, Allen & Hamilton, Inc. 

Borg“Warner Corp. York Division 

Boston Store 

Bourns, Inc. - Iowa 

Boy Scouts of America 

Boys’ Clubs of America 

Brandeis University 

Briggs & Stratton Corp. 

Bristol Laboratories 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 

Brovjn & Root, Inc. 

Brunswick Corp. 

Buckeye Pipe Line Co. 

Bucyrus-Erie Co. 

Buehier Corp. 

Burdine’s 

Burgess Battery Division 
Burlington Industries, Inc. 

Leo Burnett Co., Inc. 

Burns & McDonnell Engineering Co. 

Burr-Brown Research Corp. 

Burroughs Wellcome & Co. (USA) Inc. 

Butler Itoufacturing Co. 

Cain-Sloan Co. 

State of California (Personnel Board) 

University of California, Berkeley 

University of California, Davis 

University of California, San Diego 

University of California, San Francisco Medical Center 

Camp Fire Girls, Inc. 

Campbell Soup Co. 

Canton Daily Ledger 
Carnation Co. 

Carrier Air Conditioning Co. 

Carrier Corp.- Research Division 
Case Western Reserve University 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 

Ceco Corp. 

Ce lanes e Corp. 

Celotex Corp. 

Center for Naval Analysis 

Central Hudson Gas and Electric Corp. 

Central Illinois Public Service Co. 

Central National Bank of Richmond 
Central Ohio Paper Co. 

Central Soya Co., Inc. 

Central Trust Co. 

Cessna Aircraft Co. Military-Twin Division 
Charmin Paper Products Co. 

Chase Manhatten Bank, N.A. 
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Chemical Construction Corp, 

Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad Co* 

A* ¥. Chesterton Co* 

Chevron Chemical Co* 

Chevron Oil Co. California Co* Division 
Chevron Oil Co* Eastern Division 
Chevron Oil Co* Geophysical Division 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co* 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroads 
Chicago Transit Authority 
Chrysler Corp* 

Cinc^ati miing I4achine Co* 

C^cinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone Co* 

Cities Service Oil Company Tulsa 
Cleco Pneumatic 
Cleveland Public Library 
Cleveland Trust Co* 

Cleveland Twist Drill Co. 

Clinton Corn Processing Co. 

Jo H* Cohn & Co* 

Colgate-Palmolive Co* 

College Life Insurance Company of America 
Collins Radio Co* 

Colorado State Department of Highways 
University of Colorado Medical Center 
Commerce Bancshares, Inc* 

Commercial Solvents Corp* 

Commonwealth Edison Co* 

Communications Satellite Corp* 

Connecticut General Life Insurance Co* 

State of Connecticut Personnel Department 
Consolidated Freightways 

Continental Illinois National Bank & Trust Co* 
Continental Insurance Cos* 

Continental Oil Company 
Continental Telephone Service Corp* 

Contra Costa County Civil Service Department 
Cook County Department of Public Aid 
Cook Electric Co. 

Cooper-Bessemer Co* 

Cooper Tire & Rubber Co* 

Corhart Refractories Co* 

Corn Products Co* 

Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory, Inc. 

Corning Glass Works 
Coro Foundation 
Cotton Producers Association 
Cranston Print Works Co* 

Crawford and Co* 

Crouse-Hinds Co. 

Crown Zellerbach Corp* 

Crum & Forster Group Insurance Cos* 

Cuyahoga County VJelfare Department 
City of Dallas 

Dana Corp, Eastern Frame Division 
Dana Laboratories, Inc* 



Data Corp. 

Dajrton Power and Light Co, 

Deere & Co, 

De Kalb Agricultural Association, Inc, 

De Leuw, Cather Organization 
Delmarva Power & Light Co, 

Dennison Jtoufacturing Co, 

Denver United States National Bank 
Detroit Bank & Trust Co, 

Detroit Edison Co. 

Detroit Public Library 
Dey Brothers & Co, 

Die.mond Chair Co, 

Dillingham Corp, 

Donrey Media Group 
Douglas Aircraft Co, 

Dow Badische Co, 

Dox-\r Chemical Co, 

Dov 7 Corning Corp, 

Dun & Brads treet, Inc, 

Eo lo Du Pont De Nemours & Co,, Inc, 

EKCO Products, Inc, 

ESSO Production Research Co, 

ESSO Research & Engineering Co, 

East Orange Free Public Library 
Eastex Inc, 

Eastman Kodak Co, 

Economy Finance Corp, 

Edison Brothers Stores, Inc, 

Eller be Architects 
•Emerson Electric Co, 

Enory University 

Enpire District Electric Co, 

Eaployers Insurance of Wausau 
•Emporium 

Enjay Chemical Co, 

Enoch Pratt Free Library 

Equitable Life Assurance Society of the U, S. 

•Equitable Trust Coc 

Frie Technological Products, Inc, 

Ernst & Ernst (Potter, Bower & Co,) 

•Ernst Sc -Ernst 

Ethyl Corp, Research and Development Department 
•Excell Industries, Inc, 

Fi'iC Corp, — Executive Offices 

Fi-jiC Corp, Link-Belt Speeder Division 

FS Services, Inc, 

Factory Pktual Engineering Corp, 

Fairmont Foods Co, 

Fairview General Hospital 
Fansteel Metallurgical Corp, 

Federal Products Ccrp, 

Federated Mutual Implement & Hardware Insurance Co, 
Fiberboard Corp, 

Fidelity D^mk 
Fidelity Union Trust Co, 
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Henry Field Seed & Narsery Co, 

Fifth Third Union Trust Co, 

Filene^s 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, 

First Bank System 

First National Bank of Atlanta 

First National Bank of Boston (and Old Colony Trust 

First National Bank in Dallas 

First National Bank of Fort Worth 

First National Bank of Hawaii 

First National Bank of 14aryland 

First National Bank of Memphis 

First National Bank of Oregon 

First National Bank of South Carolina 

First National City Bank 

First Pennsylvania Bank 

First Trust Co, of Saint Paul 

Fisher-Price Toys, Inc, 

Florida State Personnel Board 

University of Florida 

John Fluke I4cinufacturing Co,, Inc, 

Foley’s 

Foote, Cone & Belding, Inc, 

Foremost Foods Co, 

Forrest and Cotton, Inc, 

John F, Forbes & Co, 

Foster Wheeler Corp, 

Foxboro Co, 

R, T, French Co, 

Frick Co, 

GAF Corp, 

G T & E Service Corp, 

Gannett Co,, Inc, 

Garrett Corp, - Airesearch Division 
Gauger & Diehl 

General Adjustment Bureau, Inc, 

General American Life Insurance Co, 

General Dynamics 

General Dynamics Corvair Division 
General Dynamics Fort Worth Division 
General Dynamics Quincy Division 
General Foods Corp, 

General Motors Acceptance Corp, 

General Motors, Corp, 

General Railway Signal Co, 

General Telephone Co, of Florida 

General Telephone Co, of Kentucky 

Genera], Telephone Co, of Ohio 

General Telephone Co, of the Southwest 

General Telephone Co, of Wisconsin 

General Telephone & Electronics Laboratories, Inc, 

Genes CO, Inc, 

Georgia-Pacific Corp, 

Gerber Products Co, 

Gillette Research Institute, Inc, 

Girard Trust Bank 



Glamorgan Pipe and Foundry Coo 
Gleason Works 

Glidden-Durkee Division— SMC Corp. 

B. Ro Goodrich Co. 

Goodyear Atomic Corp. 

Gould-Mat ional Batteries, Inc. 

Government Services, Inc. 

Wo Ro Grace & Coo 

Wo R. Grace & Co. - Cryovac Division 
Grand Union Co. 
vie To Grant Co. 

Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 

Great American Insurance Co. 

Great Northern Railway Co. 

Grinnell Corp. 

Group Hospitalization, Inc. 

Guaranty Bank and Trust Co. 

Gulf Oil Corp. - Uo S» Operations 
Halliburton Services 
Hallmark Cards, Inc. 

Hamilton Cosco, Inc. 

John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Harnischfager Corp. 

Harris-Intertype Corp. 

Harris, Kerr, Forster & Co. 

Karris Trust and Savings Bank 

Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Co« 

Hcirvard Medical Area 

Harvard University 

Haskins & Sells 

Heald Machine Co. 

Heath Survey Consultants 
Heil Company 
Herald-I'%il Co. 

Hercules Inc. 

Hershey Foods Corp. 

Hewlett-Packard Co. 

Higbee Co. 

Hobart Brothers Co. 

Hobart ^Manufacturing Co. 

Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 

Hoffman-Taff , Inc. 

Holcomb & Hoke Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

Holt Machinery Co. 

Home Insurance Co. 

Hooker Chemical Corp. 

George A. Hormel & Co. 

Hovjard, Needles, Tammen & Bergendoff 
Hvmble Oil Refining Co. 

Huntington Alloy Products Division 
Hyster Co. 

ITT Avionics Division 
ITT Barton 

ITT Defense Communications Divisions 
ITT Electron Tube Division 
ITT Fluid Handling Division 
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Idaho First National Bank 
Idaho State Department of Highways 
Indiana & Mchigan Electric Co. 

Indiana National Bank 
Indiana Newspaper Personnel Committee 
Industrial National Bank of Rhode Island 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

Inland Container Corp. 

Inland Steel Co. 

International Business Piachines Corp. -Fargo 
International Business Machines Corp. -New York 
International Harvester Co. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corp. 
International Voluntary Services, Inc. 

Iowa Electric Light & Power Co. 

Itek Corp. 

Jackson Laboratory 
Jantzen Inc. 

Jet Propulsion Laboratory 
Philip G. Johnson & Co., C.P.A. 

Jones & Laughlin Stell Corp. 

Joske*s of Houston 
Kaiser Industries Corp. 

City of Kansas City 
Kansas Gas and Electric Co. 

Kansas State Department of Social Welfare 
A. T. Kearney & Co., Inc. 

Keebler Co. 

Kendall Co. - Corporate Headquarters 
Ho W. Kellogg Co. 

Kellwood Co. 

Kelly/Springfield Tire Co. 

Kendall Refining Division 
Kennecott Copper Corp. 

Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 

Peter Kiewit Sons* Co. 

Kimberly-Clark Corp. 

Klopman Mills, Inc. 

Knight Publishing Co. 

Koehring Co. 

Kohler Co. 

Kroger Co. 

Lear Siegler, Inc .—Instrument Division 
Lear Siegler, Inc.— "Power Equipment Division 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 

Lennox Industries, Inc. 

Levi *s 

Levy’s of Savannah, Inc. 

Libby Owens Ford Glass Co. 

Liberty Life Insurance Co. 

Liberty Mutual Insurance Cos. 

Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 

Lincoln Laboratories, Inc. 

Lincoln Laboratory, MIT 

LincoDji National Life Insurance Co. 



Lindsay-Schaub Newspapers 
Litton Industries, Inc* 

Lockheed-Galifornia Co. 

Lockheed-Mssiles and Space Co* 
Longstreet-Abbott & Co. 

Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory 
L. Ac Public Library 
Lukens Steel Co. 

Lybrand, Ross Brothers & Itotgomery 
VJo ii. Lyles Co. 

Lynch Communication Systems, Inc. 
mas Brothers, Inc. 

R* H. I'iacy & Co., Inc. 
tiain Lafrentz & Co. 
i'iarley Co. 

Po Ro Jiallory & Co., Inc. 

Mainufacturers Hanover Trust Co. 
jyiarathon Oil Co. 

i'iarathon Oil Co. Research Center 

iiarine Midland Grace Trust Co. of New York 

itoine Midland Trust Co. of Rochester 

Marine Office of America 

mrkem mchine Co. 

iiarsh & McLennan, Inc. 

liarshall Field and Co. 

i'iartin mrietta Corp. Aerospace Group 

iiaryland American General Insurance Group 

State of Maryland-Committee of Personnel 

Fiason & Hanger-Silas ^iason Co., Inc. 

i'iassachusetts Department of Public Welfare 

Massachusetts I^ktual Life Insurance Co. 

Mautz Paint & Varnish Co. 

iiay Department Stores Co. 

ivjayo Clinic - Personnel Director 

Lavrrence R. McCoy & Co., Inc. 

J, Ray McDermott & Co., Inc. 

A. Y. McDonald Manufacturing Co. 

J. Fo McElwain Co. 

McGladrey, Hanse, Dunn & Co. 

McLean Trucking Co. 

McNeil Laboratories, Inc. 

Mead Corp. 

Mead Johnson 
Fo Wo Means & Co. 

Meier & Frank Co., Inc. 

Mellon National Bank and Trust Co. 
Mercantile stores Co., Inco 
Mercantile Trust Co. 

Meredith Corp. 

Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. 
tfesta Machine Co. 



Methodist Publishing House 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 



Metropolitan Utilities District 

Mchipm ,>p''-,rtnient of Education-Library Division 

'VVy Ilf" Recruitment Coordinator 

;s labordt cries, Inc. 
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14ilgo Electronic Corp* 
fiLllinian & Robertson, Inc, 

Milwaulcee Sentinel 

iiinneapolis Star and Tribune 

University of I4innesota Civil Service Personnel 

mssouri State Highway Commission 

iiissouri State Library 

i-iltre Corp, 

Mobil Oil Corp,, Manager Recruiting 
Monarch Life Insurance Co, 

Monsanto Co, 

Montgomery Ward & Co,, Inc, 

Moog Inc, 

Moorman Itoufacturing Co, 

Morgan Manufacturing Co,, Inc, 

Morris on-Knudsen Co,, Inc, 

Morton International, Inc, 

Motorola Inc, 

Mountain States Telephone and Telegraph Co, 

Mutual Life Insurance Co, of New York 
National Castings Division I'lidland-Ross Corp, 

National Dairy Council 

National Federation of Settlements and Neighborhood Centers, Inc, 
National Gypsum Co, 

National Lead Co, 

National Recreation & Park Association 
National Steel Corporation 
Nationwide Insurance Companies 
Nebraska State Department of Roads 
Neiman-Marcus 
Meisner Brothers, Inc, 

Neville Chemical Co, 

Newark Public Library 

New England Merchants National Bank of Boston 
Mew England Telephone and Telegraph Co, 

Nevi Jersey Zinc Co, 

New Mexico State Highway Department 

City of New York 

New York Life Insurance Co, 

New York State Public Service Commission 
New York State Banking Department 
Nevr York State Department of Civil Service 
New York State Health Department 
Nex-/ York State Library 

New York University Medical Center & Hospital 
A, Co Nielson Co, 

Norfolk and Western Railway Co, 

North American Rockwell Corp, -Los Angeles Division 
North American Rockwell Corp, -Commercial Products Group 
North Carolina National Bank 
North Carolina State Personnel Department 
Northern Illinois Gas Co, 

Northern Pacific Railway Co, 

Northern Trust Co, Bank 
Northrup, King & Company 
Northx^estern Bell Telephone Co, 
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Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co* 

Nuclear Chicago Corp* 

Occidental Life Insurance Co. of California 
Ohio Edison Co. 

Ohio State Department of Highways 
Ohmite I4anufacturing Co. 

Ohrbach*s, Inc. 

Oilgear Co. 

Oklahoma State Department of Libraries 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 

Oregon State Civil Service Commission 
Ortho Pharmaceutical Corp. 

Oscar Mayer & Co. 

Osmose Wood Preserving Co. of America, Ina 
Ottis aigineering Corp. 

Ott Chemical Co. 

Oxford Industries, Inc. 

Oxford Paper Co. 

PPG Industries 

Pacific Gas and Electric Co, 

Pacific Northwest Bell Telephone Co, 

Pacific Power & Light Co. 

Packaging Corp. of America 

Pan Am Aerospace Services Division 

Parke, Davis & Co. 

Peerless Insurance Co. 

Penick & Ford, Inc, 

Penn Central Transportation Co, 

Penn-Dixie Cement Corp, 

Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Pennsylvania Department of Health-Division of Sanitary Engineering 
Pennsylvania State Civil Service Commission 
Pennsylvania State Department of Highways 

Pennsylvania State University Department of Housing & Food Services 
Pet Inc. 

Charles Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

Philadelphia National Bank 
Phoenix of Hartford Insurance Cos, 

Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Pitometer Associates 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 

Pittsburgh National Banlc 
Polaroid Corp. 

Port of New York Authority 
Potlatch Forests, Inc. 

Powers Regulator Co, 

Pratt & VJhitney Aircraft 
Proctor & Gamble 
Providence Journal Co. 

Providence Public Library 
Public Service Electric and Gas Co, 

A, Mo Pullen and Company 
Purdue University-Business Offices 
Purex Corporation Ltd. 
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Queens Borough Public Library 
RCA 

Ralston Purina Co# 

Rand Corporation 
Rath Packing Co# 

Raymond International Inc# 

Raytheon Co# 

Do Mo Read, Inc# (Read’s) 

Reliance Electric Co# 

Republic National Bank of Dallas 
Retail Credit Co# 

Paul Revere Life Insurance Co# 

Rex Chainbelt Inc# 

Reynolds Metals Co# 

Ro Jo Reynolds Tobacco Co# 

Richardson, Gordon and Associates 
Richards on-Merr ell Inc# 

Riegel Textile Corp# 

Rike->Kumler 
Riker Laboratories 
Rish Equipment Co# 

Roberts Company 
Rochester Public Library 
University of Rochester 
Rohm and Hass Co# 

Ross Engineering 
Royal-Globe Insurance Companies 
Rust Engineering Co# 

Joseph T# Ryerson & Son, Inco 
S-F-D Laboratories, Inc# 

Sagner Inc# 

St 0 Joseph Lead Co# 

St# Louis-San Francisco Railway Company 
The Sto Paul Insurance Cos# 

San Antonio City Public Service Board 
Sangamo Electric Company 
Santa Clara County Personnel Department 
City of Santa Monica— Personnel Analyst 
Sargent & Lund Sarkes Tarzian, Inc# 

Schering Corp# 

Schlumberger Limited New York 
Schlumberger Well Services 
Scott, Foresmen and Company 
Sea-Land Service, Inc, 

G# D# Searle & Company 

Sears, Roebuck and Company 

City of Seattle-Qigineering Department 

Security First National Bank (Pacific) 

Security Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
Security Trust Company of Rochester 
Seismograph Service Corporation 
Service Pipeline Co# 

Servomation Mathias, Inc# 

Shane Uniform Company, Inc# 

Shervjin-Williajus Company 
Shillito’s 



Shulton, Inc, 

Sikorsny Aircraft 
Simpson Electric Company 
Sinclair Research, Inc. 

Singer Company 

Smith Kline and Fren-h Laboratories f. 1 , 

Society National Bani of Cleveland 
South Bend Tribune 

South Carolina State Highway Department 
South Carolina State Library Board 
South Central Bell Telephone Company 
Southern Bell Telephone 
Southern California Edison Company 
Southern California Gas Company 
Southwest Investment Co. 

Southwest Research Institute (2) 

Southwestern Bell Telephone Company 

Southwire Company 

Spaulding Fibre Company, Inc. 

Standard Brands Inc. 

Standard Oil Company of Ca3,ifornia 
Standard Oil Company of Mew Jersey 
Standard Pressed Steel Company 

Stanford University-Stanford Electronics Laboratories 

State Farm Insurance Companies 

The State Journal 

Sterns-Roger Corporation 

Stewart Warner Electronics 

Stouffer Foods Corporation 

Stroh Brewery Company . 

Sun Oil Company 

Superior Continental Corporation 
Sverdrup & Parcel and Associates, Inc. 

Swift and Company 
Swindell Dressier Company 
Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 

TRW Systems Group 
Target Stores, Inc. 

Technology Inc. 

Tennessee Eastman Co. 

Tennessee Valley Authority 
Terry Steam Turbine Co. 

Texas Bank & Trust Co. of Dallas 
Texas Daily Newspaper Association 
University of Texas-Texas Medical Center ■ 

Tex-“-Uo S. Chemical Co. 

Therm-O-Dis c , In c . 

Thermo Electron Corp. 

Thomasville Furniture Industries Inc. 

3H Company 
Time Inc. 

Times-World Corp. 

Toni Coe 

Top Value Enterprises, Inc. 

Ti'ane-Sonics , Inc. 

Trans World Airlines, Inc. 
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Trans continentaJ. Gas Pipe Line Corp, 

Travelers Insurance CoSo 
Turner Construction Coo 
Tid.n Discp Inc, 

Chemicals & Plastics— Union Carbide 
Electronics Division— Union Carbide 
Pood Products Division— Union Carbide 
Linde Division— Union Carbide 
Union Carbide Corp, 

Union Mitual Life Insurauice Co, 

Union Oil Co, of California— Illinois 

Union Oil Co, of California— Los Angeles 

Uiiiroyal, Inc,— Chemical Division 

Uniroyal, Inc,— Consumer, Industrial, & Plastic 

Uniroyal, Inc,— Fiber & Textile Division 

Uniroyal, Inc,— Research Center 

United Aircraft Corp,— Research Laboratories 

United California Bank 

United Engineers & Contractors Inc, 

United Gas Improvement Co, 

United Merchants and Manufacturer’s Inc, 

United States Gypsum Co, 

U, •'5, National Bank of Oregon 
U, S, Plywood-Champion Papers Inc, 

United States Steel Corp, 

Universal Foods Corp, 

Universal Oil Products Co, 

Upjohn Co, 

Utah State Personnel Office 
Valley National Bank of Arizona 
Ro T, Vanderbilt Co,, Inc, 

Vestal Laboratories 
Victor Comptometer Corp, 

Virginia Electric and Power Co, 

Vitro Laboratories 
Vulcan I'feterials Co, 

WABCO-«Construction Equipment Division 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Company 
Wadsworth Publishing Company, Inc, 

Walgreen Company 

Walker Manufacturing Company 

Wallace Business Forms, Inc, 

Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical Company 
Warv/ick Electronics Inc, 

State of Washington— Department of Personnel 
Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission 
Jervis B, Webb Co, 

Wells Fargo Bank 

West Penn Power Company 

West Point-Pepperell, Inc, 

West Virginia State Road Co mmi ssion (2) 
Western Auto 

Western Contracting Corporation 
Western Gear Corporation 
Western Geophysical Company of America 
Western International Hotels Company 
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Western Mcrowave Laboratories, Inc. 

Vfestern Pennsylvania National Bal^k 
Western Publishing Company, Inc. 

Western and Southern Life Insurance Company 
Westinghouse Broadcasting Co. 
l^ilheeler Laboratories, Inc. 

Wheeling Steel Corporation 
VJhirlpool Corporation 
VJhitman, Requardt and Associates 
Wilcox Electric Company, Inc« 

Williams and Company, Inc. 

Wilson and Company, Inc. 

Wisconsin Department of Transportation 
Wisconsin State Bureau of Personnel 
P. Wo Woolworth Company 
Worcester Telegram and Gazette, Inc. 

Bdvjrard Wren Store 
Wyeth Laboratories, Inc. 

VJyoming State Highway Department 

Xerox Corporation 

Yeager, Ford, and Warren 

Young Men’s Christian Association (YMCA) 

Young Women’s Christian Association (YWCA) 

Zale Corporation 
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CURRICULUM QUESTIONNAIRE— SPRING, I969 



Analysis of Results 



The Curriculum Questionnaire vas completed by 1,1^9 students on 25 
April 1969* Of this total 6l answer sheets contained major errors, and 
the following analysis is based on the remaining 1,088. 

The data were transferred to IBM cards through the computer facility 
on campus. The data analysis was completed at the Computer Center at 
NDSU under the direction of Professor Donald Peterson. 

The data analysis consists of two parts. The first part, the item 
tabulation, is the totaling of all the choices for each item by the 1,088 
respondents. The second part contains a number of cross-correlations a- 
mong selected pairs of items that would be relevant for this study. Such 
an analysis might ask, "is there any relationship between Grade Point Av- 
erage (question 6) and attitude on number of hours required for graduation 
(question 127)? 

If there was a significant relationship, a short explanation of the 
results is given in Part II by each comparison made. For example, in 
the cross-correlation cited above, there was a significant relationship. 
An’ examination of the original table of data showed that those with the 
lower GPA’s wanted a considerable reduction in the number of hours re- 
quired for graduation, while those with higher GPA's were more moderate. 

If there was no significant relationship, the term NS is given by 
the comparison. This indicates that there was no significant difference 
in the categories of the index item (the one given before each group 
of comparisons) and the item with which it is being compared. 

A total of 580 cross -correlations were made, with about one-half 
of them significant beyond the .01 level. 



